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vol.* The Acheson plan for depriving aggres- letter versus spirit. Finally, fifty-two 
sors of the shelter of the vete has met with states decided that they were ready to let 
"S'a unexpected success. Laid before the Ass- the spirit prevail. — 
oa embly under the title of “United Action for The plan’s second clause instals a Peace 
7 Peace’, it has been accepted by a far larger’ Observation Commission to proceed to danger 
‘the majority than most people expected. For its points at the bidding either of the Security 
the critics in the Political Committee had been Council, or of the Assembly, or of the Little 
the severe, Its eventual’triumph there was due Assembly. Its third and fourth propositions 
vuld partly to the readiness of its sponsors to broach the more delicate subject of organ- 
‘ons ‘accept any amendment that did not, strip it of isang the anmed forces wiiah states members 
essentials, but chiefly to the challenge can suitably proffer. The proposal that 
which it offered to commonsense. Is the they shall dll ‘maintain elements so organ- 
world to lie down under a situation in which ised that they can promptly be made avail- 
hea its main machinery for stopping aggression - able’ is - as the horea experience has 
tal the Security Council - must either work proved - the best arrangement at present 
up Pussia’s will or else not work at all? A attainable. The fourth proposition sets up 
ver key passage of the plan proclaims that the ‘a Collective Measures Committee to create and 
r’s mere reduction of one piece of machinery to keep clear the channels down which these 
of to impotence ‘does not relieve member states arrangements shall flow. 
ap- of their obligations to maintain inter- None of’ these expedients is really new. 
nad national peace and security. It is up to Over the last two years, frustration in tie 
a them to devise some other method of doing Security Coun@il has increased the practice 
i their duty. : of transferring obstinate problems to the 
le The method they have acceptéd consists Assembly. Corps of observers have severa| 
in of four practical proposals. By the first, times been appointed ad hoc to visit centres 
ers the Assembly alters its rules of procedure so of trouble. The new feature of the plan i: 
939 that it can be convened at twenty-four hours’ its bid to aut the shackles in which Ibe 
res notice, and accepts as conveners in an emer- Five disagreements have enmeshed a use!ul 
P gency either the statutory majority of mem- machine. 
rs or ‘a vote of an oath members of the The Soviet bloc voted against all four 
Security Council.’. ese are first to try of the propositions. It cast its votes wit! 
ling a matter in the old way, but, if an accompanament of proffered amenuments anc 
p- blocked by the veto, may vote to divest their expressions of anxiety to work for the test. 
te agenda of the topic, and se lay it before the It even - despite its distaste for the Laittie 
ree Assembly, which shall then recommend action Assembly - wishes for a seat on the Peace 
ng to members. Is this last proviso an undue Observation Commission. But it casi its 
ite extension of Article 11 of the Charter, which five votes against the plan as a whole, 
rot prescribes that only the Security Council can because any system that bypasses the veto 1s 
” take action? Here is a point on which law- an offence against the Soviet conception of 
id yers can argue endlessly on the case for the Charter as an agency for thé exercise of 7 
“a ee power. por = else cast an a : 
either on the four propositions taken separ- ; 
OE ee Sia tate rsd erie | if 
ur London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1511. two that deal with the organasation of armed | 
ut _ ANNUAL POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION £3 force abstentions rose at one point as high 2 
al Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class as seven. But even states which had ex- : 
e- Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Qffice. - pressed grave misgivings - notably Sweden and 5 
Gn He Meatem twee Wail, Pont Olseee Dep: Te) Sin the end. voted affisuatively. : 
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‘638 
Finally, India was the only important abstai- 
ner. The majority attained - 50 votes to 5 
with 3 abstentions - offers a heartening 
margin over the statutory two-thirds, which 
is at present 40 votes. 
new scheme will work marvels whenever the 
Security Council reaches deadlock is to go 
mich too far. The scheme has all the fan- 
iliar limitations. ‘It does not alter the 
fact that the responsibility of deciding to 
withstand a major aggression still lies, and 
will always lie, with the great powers. 
scheme will work only if a majority of them 
concur. Nor can it work miracles even then. 
It is likely to serve less often as a preven- 
tative than as a cure. To meet many misgiv- 
ings, its sponsors agreed to an amendment 
whereby a recommendation to use force can be 
made only after the breach of the peace or 
the aggression has started. It can invent 
no magic for generating the preventive force 
of public opinion behind the Iron Curtain - 
+ for instance, the opinion of the millions 
of war-weary Russian signatories of the Stuck- 
holm Peace opens: Lastly it does not 
obviate - nothing can - the sheer physical 
difficulty of massing effective numbers of 
troops and heavy equipmegt at the right spot 
and at a moment’s notice. In addition, the 
new plan presents some drawbacks that are 
pees iar to itself. Recent experiences at 
Success suggest that the Assembly is by 
no means an ideal body for handling all the 
kinds of problem that are apt to threaten 
peace. t is too unwieldy for jobs of con- 
ciliation. It has been known to vote in 
moods of irresponsibility, swayed by motives 
that bear no relation to practical possib- 
ilities. In addition, it is a prey to block 
voting, and the largest block is ¢apable, 
Singlehanded, of depriving it of all posse 
ibility of a two-thirds majority, ‘ The new 
plan will succeed only if it is reserved for 


But to jump to the assumption that the 
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straightforward cases of aggression i 

will fail if it is overstrained ie eeseen 
j . _ SCempts 
<— it to most problems on which a maj 

ority of great powers are not pre ; 
together or, indeed, on which ose. = 
the way to a workable course of any kind 

Yet against these drawbacks must be off 
get the risk of a great disaster. no i, ;. 
mortal danger of impotence in face of all 
aggressors save those of whom Russia dis. 
approves. The hopelessness of the s 
into which the Security Council has sunk has 
been masked by its success dver Korea 
People forget that this was entirely due t, 
the fact - apparently fortuitous - that the 
Fussians were absent when the North Koreans 
attacked the South.: Either new machinery 
must be devised, or else the most important 
section of the United Nations’ fabric co}. 
lapses.’ The new proposals certainly possess 
some intrinsic advantages. They immensely 
“speed procedure: within twenty-four hours 
of a crisis they would make it possible to 
know whether or no a majority of great powers 
was set upon preventive action, — 

The most trenchant argument against then 
comes from the advocates of regional pacts as 
the best method of stopping aggression. 
Clearly these, within their own locality, 
work more quickly and surely than any other 
system.’ - But they would provide a worldwide 
network only if the globe were girdled with a 
chain of them, each centred on a great power. 
But the world today is not so shaped. Only 
one regional group, that of the Atlantic Pact 
is capable of countering a major aggressor. 
The nations have no alternative to handling 
ageression on a unitary basis, or else doing 
so inadequately. The good news from the 
current Assembly is that over three quarters 
of the world now recognises this fact. The 

ists have themselves to thank for this 
further stiffening of the ganks against their 
‘wars of liberation,’ 


Lough 


Two Chancellors 


| In times of inflation a Labour Chancel]- 
or of the Exchequer may frame and execute a 
right financial policy, but only if he can 
stand more blame than praise from his own 
pers? In time, as the country grows more 

eartily sick of persistent inflation and 
Labour's established sentiments evaporate, 
this may change; or a transformation of the 
British economic problem may make the ideas 
Of the thirties again up to date. But for 
abe pesvens inflation will be resolutely 
avoi only when the Labour party is so bad- 


_ dy frightened - by-loss of foreign confidence 


@ run on the pound - that it has tempore | 


erily no will of its own. Astron man, a 
Sir Stafford Cripps in 1947, can then take 
t into his own hands. But the strong- 
est Labour Chancellor is unlikely, as the 
ast two years have shown, to maintain the 
tus of an unpopular policy once its first 
‘its have: been obtained and immediate dis- 
ester ayoided. 
Implisitly the Prime Minister has rec- 


ognised these unpleasant facts by choosing as 
Sir Stafford’s successor the man most likely 
to fight ggainst them. Mr Attlee has also 
shown himself to be, personally, on the side 
of the angels and ‘financial probity. It 
required courage to appoint the best Chan- 
cellor available by raising Sir Stafford's 
assistant above many senior members of the 
Bernt hierarchy. For the present, Mr 

aitskell, with an able new assistant in Mr 
John Edwards, is likely to do as well at the 
Treasury as Sir Stafford has been doing for 


,the past two years. -He may do better. 


t this ig the comparison with a Chan- 
cellor in decline. It is no measure of ade- 
the Beis deal with the problems that now face 
the British economy. If Sir Stafford Cripps 
had retired at the end a he would have 
been one of the great Chancellors. = {iis 
easentia] achievement was to appreciate eal- 
ier than other Ministers the force of the 
economic limitations on Labour policy. le 
went to the Chancellorship without any part: 
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iculer disposition to use” financial meas- 
ures rather than physical controls as the in- 
struments of a sterner economics. But in 
the office he listened to good advice, ab- 
sorbéd it with all the great lawyer's skill, 
and applied it with scant regard to the 
politician’s normally timid estimate of what 
the public will stand. He was the man, in 
Professor Robertson's phrase, ‘capable almost 
single-handed of putting heavy engines into 
reverse’. 

The Budget of April 1948 made tremendous 
first steps towards harmonising internal pol- 
icy with the needs of export trade. It can- 
celled the Daltonian divorce. The tragedy 
is that what the upright Sir Stafford achiev- 
ed instead was merely an uneasy liaison, not 
a re-marriage. The first steps were never 
followed up.. Early in 1949 internal policy 
was allowed again to get out of harmony with 
external need. Reluctantly the adjustment 
had to be made by devaluation. That com- 
bined with the American boom temporarily to 
modify the impact of the external situation. 
But, as Mr Gaitskell takes over, the internal 
policy that has now set so hard is becoming 
again painfully out of adjustment. 

e things that made Sir Stafford fail 
'to take the second steps are likely to inr 
hibit Mr Gaitskell more completely.. In 1948 
inflation was checked in the only way then 
‘possible. The habits of war-time extrava- 
e in Government spending could not be un- 
one in a day. The higher taxes of Sir 
Stafford’s first Budget were the necessary 
method of securing a large Budget surplus. 
But during 1948 it became plain that, if 
taxes were raised again, they would be paid 
much more by saving less than by cutting per- 
sonal consumption; on balance, they would 
probably add at least as much to inflation 4s 
they subtracted from it. A large Budget 
surplus was as necessary in’ 1949 as in 1948; 
but if flexibility and incentives to effici- 
ency were to be reagored to the British econ- 
omy, it would have to be achieved cutting. 
Government expenditure rather than by piling 
on taxation, 

In his aversion from -uts the Chancellor 
was as unbending as in his fesolute use'of: 
taxation. The insistence that Government 
expenditure could not be reduced was maiy- 
tained without systematic enquiry and in 
words ‘of which many had to be eaten six 
months later. Such obstinacy was possible 
only because it was buttressed by the great- 
est of all. the fallacies of Labour's post-war 
economics: that full employment, even if the 
threat of unemployment arises in the export 
trades, can be permanently maintained simp! 
by tugning on the Keynesian taps of interna 
spending. Government expenditure was in- 
creased in 1949 by keeping taxes unchanged 
and ablowing the Budget surplus to fall. The 

lea was that the inflationary danger was 
essening and a slump lay ahead. There was 
never any evidence of this in the home market. 
serious turn to a buyers’ market was in 
exports. The smaller Budget surplus implied 
that the loss of exports should be accepted, 
and the demand for labour switched to the 
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home market,. rather than that workers should. 
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fall into temporary unemployment. For a 
country with Britain's difficulties in paying 
for necessary imports this policy 1s at best 
a short-term expedient, and if persisted in 
for long it mist be disastrous. In 1949 in- 
flation revived, exports were reduced, in 
spite of the demand provided by larger rel- 
eases from the sterling balances, and devalu- 
ation became inescapable. 
The things that killed the Cripps polic- 
1es are the new Chancellor’s weaknesses also. 
Mr Gaitskell is conciliatory in manner; he 
1S a trained economist who can be relied on 
at least’'to listen to advice. But he is not 
less a doctrinaire; he holds no less strong- 
ly to the belief that present over-full em- 
ployment mst be preserved at all costs, that 
the inflexible British economy of high Gov- 
ernment expenditure and savage taxation can. 
somehow be cajoled and driven into maintain-, 
ing a sufficient external income even in 
competitive conditions abroad. 

To this must unfortunately be added a 
further liability. With so short a politic- 
al experience behind him, as a younger man 
with his career still to make, it will be 
more difficult.for Mr Gaitskell than for Sir 
Stafford to disregard the sentiments of his 
party.. However hard he presses his views, 
they are bound to carry less weight with his 
fellow Ministers than did those of the Chan- 
cellor who, grudging as was the acknowledg- 
ment he received for it, everyone knew to 
have saved his:party in 1947-8, ~ Even if Mr 
Gaitskell is more right-minded than his pre- 
decessor he is bound to be a less effective 
Cabinet Minister. It would, one mast trust, 
be poing too far to fear that arent con- 
trol will suffer another Daltonian eclipse. 
But it is almost certain to slip farther into 
the background. 

‘This would have been dangerous rr 
before the Korean war. Now there is little 
doubt that, without ‘p t Government action, 
_inflation in Britain will gather considerable 
‘force this winter. This is not the stage of 
propeting for an approaching danger. The 
inflation has begun: the question is how far 
it will go. No policy acceptable to any 
Government could now prevent widespread in- 
creases in British prices, costs and profits. 
Those’ are the consequences of past policies. 

Mr Geitskell’s inmediate task is to con- 
“fine the inflation of costs to what is truly 
inevitable. All the signs are that it is 
now in fact being fed by a growing expansion 
of credit. - If the Government is content to 
wait we may easily find ourselves early next 
year back in a financial situation very close 
to that of 1946. It would not be a gallop- 
ing inflation any more than Mr Dalton’s was; 
but trotting or cantering could be quite 
enough to turn the sterling area again from 
dollar surplus to heavy deficit. , The in- 
flation can be kept to walking pace in the 
short run, and before long stopped altogether, 
only by large economies in the government's 
civilian spending. Whether or not their 
preparation is his first concern will be the 


_ ‘test of Mr Gaitskell’s: ability. to make his 


mark‘as a British Chancellor ‘in spite of all 


_ she party pulls:against. hia... 
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Plain Men and the Pact 


In Western Europe's partnership with the 
United States the stage has now been reached 
where the common man must get ready to under- 
stand yet another set of initials. Having 
got used to Uno, and very nearly inured to 

, he must now prepare to cope with NATO. 
That this stands for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, and that this is an 
immensely important body with a functaon and 
identity of its own is self-evident only to a 
few officials and staff officers in Nato cap- 
itals. To the common man in this country 
Nato has no personality at all; and on the 


Continent a hundred will cheer the struggling 


but powerless Council of Europe for every one 
who will say a word for the mighty Council of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

This may be because so much of: its work 
hes been kept secret eats unnecessarily 
secret in many cases; and because there is a 
persistent and highly intelligent propaganda 
campaign against the Americans both in this 
country and on the Continent. But that so 
little gratitude, interest, enthusiasm are 


‘felt for this body - offering not only sec- | 


curity against war but the most” fascinating 
possibilities of new relationship between the 
free democracies on both sides of the 
Atlantic - js due quite simply to this fact: 
that there is still nothing of importance - 
save communiques and committees - to which 

le can point and Say: ‘without Nato this 
could never have been achieved’. 

During the present and coming week there 
is to be a series of decisive committee 
meetings which should yield, among other 
things: the plan for an ‘integrated inter- 
national force’; the plan for equipping and 
paying for it; the phan for sharing the. con- 
tributions of manpower, materials, produc- 
ion and money overt the next three years; 
the decision ‘in principle’ whether the 
Germans are to make any contribution; and 
lastly, the calculation of aid that is to be 
asked of the United States for its impover- 
ished and - let it be said - so far timid and 
reluctant partners in rearmament. 

Clearly those are all very important 
decisions; . progress over the next three 
years can hardly be made without them. But 
the ordinary man asks whether they are being 
taken by methods and by persons capable of 
yielding the quick results which the military 
weakness of Europe demands. As the day-to- 
day news will show, they involve meevings of 
twelve Defence Ministers and twelve Chiefs of 
Steff in Washington; long sessions in 
by twelve ea of the Foreign Ministers; 
detailed calc 
and equipment by the three-power Standing 
Group in Washington; a further study by 
ithe Deputies of economic possibilities, 


ulations of manpower, weapons | 


American aid shall be given : 

Compare this procedure and these plans 
with what ordinary people expect of the 
Atlantic Pact. First, at any rate on the 
Continent, they want to see in or near 
Germany air and ground forces sufficient not 
only to deter the Russians from reckless 
action but to give a strength to western dip- 
lomacy that does not rest entirely on super- 
iority in atomic weapons under the sole con- 
trol of the President of the United States. 
Until this is done - or there are clear signs 
of an intention to do it + rearmament in 
Europe will be a half-hearted business. The 
second thing that ordinary people look for is 
that each member of Nato should take on those 
defence tasks for which it is most clearly 
fitted, that each nation should do one or two 
things well and not half a dozen things 
fairly well or badly. If there is to be 
integration, its result must be greater power 
and efficiency for the whole than the parts 
can achieve separately. The third thing 
that is looked for is a method of rearming, 
training and equipping forces that will be 
cheaper than the methods of previous rearm- 
ament programmes. : 

t 1s true, that this combination of 
demands is not altogether reasonable: inte- 
gtation is bound to be a lengthy and experi- 
mental process; the sharing of burdens pre- 
sents political difficulties; the economies 
of standardised weapons and rationalised pro- 

uction come at first only slowly. But in 
is first demand the ordinary man is surely 
Tight: If Nato were a for 
ter strength in Germany; if the Supreme 
nder and his chigf of staff had been 
chosen; if the headquarters had troops to 

, and if the soldiers had practised 
cooperation as eagerly as the sailors and the 
airmen + then it could be confidently felt 
that Nato was not jyst another piece of 
elppains for planning's sake but an efficient 

fence executive in the making. 

In short, the layman refuses to be 
daunted, as the staff officer and the 
officiel are daunted, by the tug-of-war bet- 
ween long-term end short-term policies that 
has gone on since 1945. He s for action 
and visible results now from a body whose 
first purpose is to keep the peace and pro- 
tect western Europe from invasion. 

If this can be done only by stream - 
lining the immense committee structure, by 
@ppointing to Nato national representatives. 

o can report direct to Prime Ministers, and 
by concentrating executive powers into a few 
hands, then - for the short-term task - let 
those things be done. The danger at the 
moment ie that the working of Neto should 
become an end in itself, and that ordinary 


short-term and long-term; and then, et the people should come to the conclusion that 
end, .e hardfought battle to decide how dena SOAEMANNAE is pot, after all, urgent. 
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NOTES OF 


Molotov Cocktail. 


These are days of bewildering activity 
an the public diplomacy of the power blocs. 
Mr Vyshinaky at Lake Success has been showing 
inklings of reasonableness on one or two 
matters, and it was - by Uno standards - a 
quite statesmanlike debate that led last 
week-end to agreement by the Political Commi- 
ttee that the Big Five should try and settle 
some of their differences by consu]itation. 
So much. initiative has fallen into western 
hands through the Korean fiasco, the further 
progress towards west Germany's independence, 
and the passing of the Acheson security plan, 
that Moscow may well feel it is time to try 
the effect of the smile on the face of the 
tiger. : 

Yet the tiger goes on snarling and pad- 
ding around in the dark. The declaration 
thet came from Prague last Saturday was, it 
is true, e clever rether than a fierce docu- 

_ment; and there is nothing in it that has 
not been foreshadowed in Moscow's German poli- 
cy during the lest two years. But it is 
hard te believe that either Mr Molotov, or 
the Foreign Ministers of the Cominform gover- 
ments and Eastern Germany, think its terms 
acceptable to the Americans, British and 
French. Dr Adenauer, indeed, smartly got in 
first and asked just the right questions. If 
occupation forces are to be withdrawn after a 
pone treaty has been settled with a pnited 

raany, how far wills the Red Army: flove? 
dnd how are free elections to be possible 
with eastern Germany's t superiority in 
armed wen and after the 99 per cent result 
recorded by the Communists on October 15? 

If Mr Molotov wanted to do more than re- 
assure his satellite colleagues about his 
German policy or complicate debate about 
the west German contribution to the new 
Atlantic Pact forces, there are several more 
ongeneise moves he could have made. He 
could have replied to the western proposals 
for free elections throughout Germany, and to 
their inquiries about the large para-military 
forces in eastern Gerwany. Instead Mr Molotov 
has merely reiterated the familiar chief 
points of the Soviet propaganda line: the 
appeal to the German people’s desire for 
unity end peace, the insistence on a return 
to the legal basis of Potsdam, and the hint 
that Soviet t might retire behind the 
Elbe. It is « formle for deadlock. 


Paris Versus Bonn 


Whatever may be the effect on the Kren- 
lin of Dr. Adenauer’ s reply to Molotov, it 
will not soothe the Quai d’Orsay.. In the 
past few weeks French officials have gained 
_the impression that Germany's leaders are 


rv 
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once again preparing t6 settle issues by 
en ee and blackmail. 
til mid-summer, there was every si 

that Western Germany would take pant a a 
Schuman Plan as a step towards the integra- 
tion of Western Europe,* political and econ- 
omic. For two reasons the German de legat ion 
had, at this stage, been instructed by its 
government to cooperate fully. The politic- 
tans in Bonn saw the plan as a way in which 
Germany could share as an equal partner in 
Western councils. At the same time the Rubr 
industrialists hoped it would help them to 
meet what seemed to be a rapidly approaching 
buyer's market for both coal and steel. 

_The Korean war created entirely new 
conditions. On the one hand all signs of a 
buyer’s market disappeared; on the other 
hand Washington, followed by Lendon, became 
obsessed with the urgent need for an army in 
western Europe, ready to check a Soviet 
attack. Thus, when the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers met in New York last month it was 
chiefly to discuss an unrehearsed demand from 
Mr. Acheson that an immediate decision be 
taken in principle to arm German divisions. 

Almost overnight the French found that 
they were dealing with a new Germany. In 
Paris the representatives of the German 
industrialists began to discover flews in the 
Schuman Plan. Meanwhile in Bonn Dr. Aden- 
auer chose as his new Minister of the in- 
terior Dr. Robert Lehr, a former member of 
the German steel cartel who had only recently 
made a forthright attack on the Schuman Plan. 
Both Dr. Lehr and fellow industrialists have 
made it clear that the German steel cartel is 

termined to throw off all allied controls, 
to regain all its former powers and to neg- 
Otiate with its neighbours on its own terms. 

_At the moment the deadlock between Paris 
and Washington persists. The French stand 
by their earlier - and perfectly reasonable - 
view that the formation of an™integrated 
international force myst precede the arming 
of any German troops. Developing this view 
further, the French Government has now put 
forwerd two new proposals; that the contin- 
enta: force - not the British and Americans - 
be placed under a European Defence Minister 
and that the Schuman Plan be expanded. to 
provide for complete coordination of the 
western European arms industry. 


Emergency Powers 


It is hard to understand why the Commons 
on Monday allowed the Government to get away 
so easily with the renewal for another year 
of the Supplies and Services Act and other 
emergency laws. Everyone knows that the 
Government would have wanted to keep many of 
the wartime defence regulations alive even if 
there were no rearmament programe. To rest 
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their plea almost entirely on the needs of 


rearmament, as Ministers did, would have got 
scant respect if the Conservatives were aot 
still by temperament the party of authority. 
The Liberal protest was inevitably ineffect- 
ive. 

No one supposes that all the reserve 
powers given to the executive since 1938 can 
now be swept away. What is entirely object- 
ionable is that a great mass of these powers 
should be renewed, after ome short debate, on 
the vague plea that the Government aay at 
some time need some of them in a hurry. Mr 
Morrison admitted that ‘at the appropriate 
time’ there should be permanent legislation 
to define the sphere in which the Government 
may make regulations. He did not explain 
what may be supposed to make 195] or 1952 
wore appropriate than 1949 or 1950. The 
last thing that is wanted is, im any case, © 
general consolidating act. That would in- 
evitably confirm the executive in wide powers 
without adequate debate. If a Socialist 
Govérnment feels that it aust always have in 
the background the right, say, to direct 
labour without fresh legislation, then that 
specific power ought to be delegated by a 

ticular act of Parliament. If Ministers 


‘to frame a series of such acts they would 


quickly find that they could get along with 
far fewer powers than they will think|essent- 
ial as long as Parliament makes their reten- 
tion easy. 


Labour Ansvers Blackpool 


That Mr Bevan should respond to the Con- 
“gervative demand for 300,000 houses a year 
Mith a virtuoso display of righteous indig- 
mation is so nemaet as hardly to be worth 
comment. Rather more interesting is’ the re- 
“sponse of that apostle df conciliation ‘and 
e@weet reasonableness, Mr Herbert Morrison. 
He makes no oVért accusations of hypocrisy 
and -finds no speculative builders under his 
‘bed; -but the pains which he took, in his 
‘party political broadcast of October 2]st, to 

rush aside the Blackpool resolution es an 
Snes dream, to be contrasted with 
id Labour achievement, indicate an uneasy 
suspicion that the raising of the Conserva- 
tive bid may be effective with the voters. 
‘The spectacle of Labour denouncing as Utopian 
a Conservative programe of necked betterment 
has its humorous side, the more so as - un- 


. lese the Conservatives are willing to offer 


the electorate a realistic programme of capi- 
tal cuts to match their projected housing ex- 
— - the denunciation is perfectly jus- 
- The disturbing élement in Mr Morrison's 
speech is: the resurgence of Utopianism in 
world affairs, the attempt to appropriate the 
leading idea of President, Truman’s Fourth 
Peint as a Labour specific and thus to recap- 
ture a tactically useful preeminence in can- 
spicuots idealism in a field where voters 
have little chance to check performance 
against promise. Labour attitude. to 
an unity can serye as a warning of what 

may happen to the idea of international co- 


operation for the advancement of backward, | 


ee Fi 


‘its intricacies 


areas if once that idea is envi 
trump to be laid om the Tories’ Ania ig 


The Printing Dispute 


The Court of Inquiry. into the dispute in 
the London printing trade has now publisheq 
its conclusions. They have been worth wait- 
ing for, since they reveal a clear under- 
standing of the problems of the industry. (n 
the substance of the dispute the Court finds, 
on balance, in favour of the employers. It 
is €rue that the report recommends an in- 
crease in the mpimum from £7.3.6d. per 
week to £7.15s.; but this recommendation is 
mere to two conditions: first, that it 

l 


linked with conditions which eill ensure a 
long period of stability in the ioduetry, 
an increase in its manpower, and the adop- 
tion of working arrangements which will 
_ fevilitate greater output; 
end secondly that it shall in fact be no wre 
than an increase in the minimum, without any 
increase to those who were, before the dis- 
pute, receiving more than the minimum. ( 


‘the question of manpower in the industry - 


‘the other main bone of contention - the Court 
finds that the union has been unduly restric- 
tive and recommends it to admit adult ent- 
trants. On the methods by which the dispute 
has been conducted, as distinct from its sub- 
stance, the Court uses very strong language 
towards the.\union: it has adopted ch ‘in- 
transigent attitude’ and hds been ‘determined 
to oit its key position without regard to 
the interests of gegtions of the indus- 


We appreciate that‘many of our readers, 
particularly those overseas, must be very 
perplexed by this dispute. To set out all 

i would require a great dea! of 
apace. Put very briefly, however, the sub- 
stance of the matter is that in the absence 
of negotiating machinery for the printing 
industry as a whole, each section in turn 
feels itself aggrieved. Ae the report of 
the Court of Inquiry puts it, 

The present practice of ‘leap-frogging’ 
demands from individual unions hes kept 
‘the industry in a constant state of unrest 
for over three years, and it is vital thet 
it should be brought to an end. : 
“The way to do this is to set up a Joint 
Industrial Council red to make wages 
agreements for the whete industry. The 
other main issue at stake hes been that of 
fair play and honest dealing in the conduct 
of a dispute. As one of the victims of the 
dispute, we feel that it would be far better 
that it should continue than that it should 


| be settled in any way that compromses the - 


main issues at stake. 
Korean Reconstruction 


a As the United Metione forces aeplete 
ir occupation of North Korea, it must have 
become clear even to the Commmist world that 
this Soviet puppet has been left to its fate, 
at least for.the time being. The North 
Korean euthorities fled fron their capitel, - 


- 
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Pyongyang, at the end of last week. In 
spite of sabre-rattling in Peking, the Qhi- 
nese have - sensibly enough from their own 
point of view - made no move. Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, has gone so far as to! 
alter its version of the text of a last-ditch 
appeal to his people by Kim Il Sung, the 
North Korean Premier, from the statement that 
‘we are receiving the absolute support of the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese people’ to ‘the 
sympathy of all progressive mankind’. . 

The people of North Korea certainly do 
have the sympathy of the whole world. For 
now that the fighting is at its last stage, 
the political and economic problems of paci- 
fication are becoming acute. Already, for 
instance, Mr Syngman Rhee, the South Korean 
Premier, is at loggerheads with the new 
United Nations Commission, which is to estab- 
lish a single Korean state. He disputes 
its wise decisions that the authority of 
his government must be confined to the South, 
and its own view that fresh elections also 
should be held there at the same time as in 
the North. The task of fusing this govern- 
ment into a new administration for united 
Korea is indeed prickly, since Mr 
Fhee has done little to earn. the support of 
peveresel ys Opinion in the non-Communist 
world. 


The Americans propose setting up a Uni- 
ted Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, led 
by an Agerit General and responsible to the UN 
General Assembly. As the major share of 
relief work will undoubtedly fall on then, 
their plan for this agency should be accep- 
ted. There is no reason, however, why the 
Russians should not contribute; to their 
astoni t. they were voted on to the geven=* 
member UN committee Prafting measures for 
relief. It would also be of real value to 
future relationships in the Orient if{\ the 
Qhinese could be asked to associate then- 
selves in some way with the Reconstruction 


Agency. 
France and Indo-China 


The unhappy French government finds it- 
self in an almost impossible position over 
the war in Indo-China, from which the growing 
casualty lists are increasing the sense of 
despair, frustration and irritation through- 
out France. With ea general election in 
préspect next spring no party - except the 

ists - cares to commit itself to any 
clear statement or to admit that the war may 
have been in vain. That is one of the main 
reasons why General Juin has been sent to 
make a report. His report, which should be 
available next week, will be used as a gospel 
cnt Oy Sores be Pen Per out of an inter- 
nal political se.. From M. Pleven, the 
Prime Minister, there is increasing 
tendency to say the best course may be to 
withdraw, politically and militarily, if only 
terms can be established which would give Bao 
Dai a chance to carry on alone, safe and: free. 
1 Qn the other hand, a kind of paralysis 


is sett in, particularly among certain . 


French colonial officials. | Some want to 


hang on at any cost, in the belief that a 
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world war is coming anyway and if it starts 
with them in possession they might be restor- 
ed afterwards.; _ Both tendencies make an 
appeal to the United Nations difficult, until 

military situation in Indo-China itself 
gets quite out of hand. If anything is to 
be done, however, such an appeal should be 


made now as soon as possible, before it is 
too late. : 


India’s Voice in Asia 


When the new United Nations Commission 
for Korea was formed three weeks ago, many 
hope that India would accept a seat on it. 

eed, its participation was thought so im- 
portant that, on its refusal, the size of the 
projected Commission was reduced from eight 
to seven members; as now-composed the body 
will lack some of the authority it would-have 
had if India had been in it. These disap- 
pointing hesitations in Delhi have two main 
causes.’ There is, first, a determination to 
avoid full commitments either to the western 
‘or - the Communist’ camp;*, and there is also a 
feeling that Delhi has special knowledge of 
Qhina’s intentions, conveyed in the despatch- 
es of the ambassador in Peking, Mr K.M. 

ikkar, whose relations with the Chinese 
are at present closer than those of the envoy 
or any other major power, except the Soviet. 

a ; om 


Regarded as the voice of free Asia, 
India’s views have lately come to be 


“with something approaching awe both in Wash- 


ington and London. But.in view of India’s 
rejection of a’course which other free Asian 
states - Pakistan,.Siam and the Philippines - 
have accepted at Uno, it might be wiser to 

more critically India’s ability to re- 


flect Asian opinion. Indeed, is there even. 


a coherent Asian opinion to be reflected? To 
judge by the many voices raised at the recent 
conference of the Institute for Pacific Rela- 
tions at Lucknow, there is not. Indeed, as 
Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, himself 
said last week: ‘To talk of Asia as a poli- 
tical unit is misleading.’ It+?s true that. 
there is grewing up in Asia a universal de- 
sire for political freedom economic im- 
t, with all the repercussions on tra- 
ditional relationships that this involves. 
But it is no more accurate to speak of a 
general opinion in Asia on intricate interna- 
tional questions than it would be in Europe. 

The Chimese, moreover, may be trusted to 
make shrewd use of their access to Mr Panik’ 
kar’s ear. They know that the gist of his 
reports, when it reaches London, may at 
least cause the western powers to waver in a 

{ firm attitude to the problems of Korea. 


Debts for Dollars 


The White Paper_an the balance of pay- 
ments in the first half of the year - which 
is examined in detail on a later page - helps 
to make plain the economic tasks to which 
British policy mst now be directed. Since 
devaluation the United Kingdom has been in- 
curring extra short-term debts to the test of 
the sterling area almost as fast as the gold 
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‘and dollar reserve of the whole area has been 
rising. During the first six months of 1950 . 


the claims on London held by sterling count- 
ries rose by £200 million while £262 million 
was added to the reserve. In large part 
this exchange of debts for dollars was, of 
course, mevitable. Britain could not ex- 
.pand its exports to the sterling countries as 
quickly as they could, after devaluation, cut 
their imports from North America. In fact 
the expansion of Bratish exports has been far 
too little to offset; the worsening of the 
terms of trade as the prices paid for Britisli 
imports have risen. Britain’s surplus with 
the rest of the sterling area was reduced 
from £135 million in the. first half of 1949 
to 280 million this year. . 

Quickly to increase exports to the ster- 
ling area is now as important as earning more 
dollars in direct trade with North America. 
‘Britain's ow dollar deficit is being - and 
must be - financed, and the gold reserve in- 
creased, from the dollar surplus earned by 
the sterling area’s primary producers. [hn 
‘the twelve months since devaluation Britain 
has been lucky te do this so largely at the 
expense of claims on future production. The 
"process cannot go on indefinitely. The 
%claims will be cashed sooner or later - and, 
with inflation mounting in Australia, prob- 
ably sooner. The sterling area’s dollar 
“surplus has been achieved chiefly by.cutting 


imports from North America. Britain's mone- ; 


tary partners will be content to go on pass- 
ing their dollars to London only if they can 
‘buy what they want here as easily as in the 
United States. To make the British payments 
position secure, therefore, the country has 


in future to increase the dollar reserve not | 


at the expense of fresh sterling debts but by 


,current payment in the form of a bigger ex- 
t 


ape surplus to the sterling area. will 
necessary to squeeze many more exports - 
not merely, or ‘even mainly, a thin’stream of 
dollar exports - from an economy on which the 
domestic demands are being allowed to grow 
still heavier. 


Fair Prices for the Colonies 


The Colonial Development Corporation 
shines by contrast with the Overseas. Food 
Corporation, and its better reputation was 

t in last week’s debate, which comple- 
tely. lacked the political sparring of debates 
on the East African groundnut scheme. Mem- 
‘bers on both sides of the House showed them- 
selves in sympathy with the corporation’s 
aims and anxious to be constructive in their 
criticisms of its methods. 

It may be that the House was a bit too 
friendly. One or two members suggested that 
the time had come for the corporation to take 

‘stock, to refuse to undertake any new pro- 
jects and to examine its organisation to see 
whether its administrative overheads could be 
reduced. Another question was the extent. to 
which the corporation was going to retain the. 
active management of its many and varied pro- 
jects. Ought not, its main function, or one 
of its main functions, to be the launching of 
palot agricultural schemes rather than the. 
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“actual running of poultry farms? The place 
of the ic corporation in colonial devel. 
opment has still not been satisfactorily de. 
termined, and care must be taken lest in 
few years’ time the Colonial Development Cor- 


- poration finds itself out of its depth. 


There is, above all, one issue that has 
not yet been settled. In its last report 
hints are given that the corporation expects 
to have some say in the fixing of prices for 
‘the products of its enterprise. It appears 
worried lest, having undertaken some £30 mi]- 
lion of capital development at a time of high 
prices, it should find that the price of col- 
onial produce has fallen by the time its 


‘ schemes bear fruit. It is right to feel 


some uneasiness on this score, which must 
make it doubly cautious in approving a pro- 
ject. But it is wrong if it thinks that the 
Ministry of Food, or whatever Department 1s 
involved, should automatically guarantee a 
remunerative price apregectise of what hap- 
-pens to world prices. et this was the at- 
titude of almost every member who spoke in 
the debate, and the Government spokesmen did 
not reject it. Only one member said that 
the fair price must be a reasonable price and 
that ‘this poor old country cannot be a milch 
cow for all these schemes’. Great Britain 
has a duty to help to raise colonial stand- 
ards of living. But the help should be 
through investment and taxes, when it can be 
measured, not the consumer. 


Thunder in Egypt 


King Farouk, fresh from his gay holiday 
in Europe, has returned home to alarms and 
excursions. The opposition leaders have 
served on him a memorandum complaining of the 
Palace entourage, stating that the public 
‘breast is ‘boiling with anger’, and warning 


‘him of imminent revolution. The Wafd count- 


ered by staging street demonstrations of 
welcome. Anyone who counted the heads in 
these ld have estimated their cost to a 
‘piastre. 
The King is vastly unpopular. He is 
disliked not for his trivial taste in pas- 
times, but for his taste in friends - often 
foreigners - and for his waywardness. Though 
highly intelligent, he is a volatile person 
with a hand that seems the wrong shape for 
keeping a ste grip on atiller. Never- 
theless,. the ptian crown itself is a 
strong institution, hence the assiduity with 
ich successive governments - whatever they 
may say while they are in opposition - culti- 
vate ‘the palace’ when in power. This )s 
what Wafd has done since the elections. Its 
position is that it enjoys popular support 
because its sick leader, Nahas Pasha, is 4 
public hero, and it has palace support be- 
cause other prominent Wafdists are hand in 
glove with certain palace officials. There- 
fore the opposicion must attack both. Its 
manifestation.is largely a party manoeuvre, 
and if revolution. were. to happen opposition 
leaders would be. among the victims. 
At. present, however, it is difficult to 
see where the revolutionary leader is to come 


from. Perhaps he is lyang low or being 











DO FOREIGNERS TALK T.I.? 










Mee By foreigners we refer to al} the live and The letters Tl stand far Tube Investments 
likeable people with whom we do business for Britain abroad . . . and, in Lid., of the Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
explaining that, we seem to have answered the question. For TI reached (Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for 
a record total last year of £12,750,000 in direct exports alone. . . and the thirty producing companies of the TI 
that in spite of difficulties which did not exist the year before. 

When foreigners think of TI, it may mean anything to them, from @ Gren, whene qpecielie’ skille oe oo 
microscopic ¢oil of steel tubing for a highly technical purpose to a ordinated tm the general field of light 












consignment.of bus body components ready packed for quick assembly, engineering to produce essential mechani- 
When foreigners talk TI they are using what jhas become almost a eal parts for a thousand and-one things 
universal language. which everbody uses. 





) THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 














Whenever Export figures ere quoted these comes the accustomed 
reference to ' expert British Craftsmanship’. But. . . have 
Jou aver stopped to ask yourself . - . 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 





Introducing Herbert Martin. Alany years ogo he learned the 
craft of fitting a frame with tazle heads for finishing fine 
woollens. This age-old provess was one of the 5 thet made 
British cloth pre-eminent throughout the world ..and that 
today helping raise woollen exports to-new records. * 






But does craftsmanship mean only handcraftsmanship? Consider, 
for instance, the manufacture of the cloth from the spyn wool. 
The care and skill necessary in weaving, dyeing and finishing to 
established standards of quality . . . and to modern demands of. 

output. Crafismanship gives the answer though it may be difficult 

to single out one man or one part of the process. For must there 
not be craftsmanship at every stage if the finished article 1s 19 be @ 
masterpiece ? Monsanto think so and they follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of British industries. In the spinning, weavipg, 
dyeing and finishing of fine textiles Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 


increasing part. 
















© filuswetion: Courtesy of Mr. H. Martin and Messrs. Hunt & Winterbotham Lid. Cam, Glas, 








widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 


Monsgnto make over 200 chemicals for we in industry. Of ra 
standards of craftsmanship ia chemual manufacture, 












MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 4 
8 Waterleo Place, Loadoao, $.W.8 ¢ 
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Round-Trip Fares 
to United States! 





= . Berth are availabe on doble-deched “Strato” Clippers. Flights 


noerenen rage —- 
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EB | WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





Pan American 
Reduces 


mM 


London, Glasgow, Shannon. Only {8.18.7 extra. 


OW’s the time to go to New York and all 
points West! Special round-trip fares 
across the Atlantic are now in effect. And Pan 
American routes you the fastest way from New 
York to any city in the U.S.A. 
When you go by Pan American, you enjoy the 
smooth efficiency of the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline. Remember—more people cross the 
Adlantic by Pan American than by any other 
sirline. Cail your Travel Agent, or Pan Américan- 
Ticket Office: 193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
REGent 7292 
Also at Prestwick Airport, Glasgow. Central 9780 ° 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES (AOA) IS NOW PART OF 


FAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 


VISTRIBUTION 


E WEOLELA t 


Tel: TRAFALGAR 7621 
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The three 8’s.... 


- « » in the textile trade are 
Size, Style and Shade. You 
cannot get away from them. So 
long as_ individuals are 
different, so must their require- 
ments vary, and retail shops 
must rely on the Wholesale 
Fextile Distributors to bring 
them economically the variety 
they require from many 


factories. 





CANNON 


REPORT 


Clients of the Ratin Service sign a progress report 
after each visit by our operator. Here is proof that en 
occupier has taken the most effective steps possit'c 
both to protect his property and to conform to ite 
requirements of the ion of Damage by Pests: 


This Act makes it the eenpensitiny of individual 
occupiers and managements to clear infested premuses. 


Employing the latest scientific methods, the Raun 
Service—the largest commercial organisation of its kind 
—defeats the natural cunning and suspicion of rats and 
mice and wipes out whole colonies. 

Learn about this remarkable service by writing to-day 
for our folder. It explains your responsibility under the 
Act and how the Ratin Service can clear your premises 


RATIN SERVICE 


coters the country 


THE BRITISH RATIN. COMPANY LTD., 125 Pall Mail, London, 5.W! 
We operate from 44 cenirea © 
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“trained in Moscow. Tf so, the moment for’ 
launching him 1s more likely to he one when 
there is confusion and tension in the world 
than one like the present, when a Soviet 
puppet has just been worsted. 


Can Germans Plan? 


The Managerial Board of the European 
Payments Union have now made the first quar- 
terly compensations under the scheme. With 
perhaps an excess of reticence, the Board 
declined to publish the’ positions of its mem- 
bers, but it is clear that a major feature 
was the rake's progress of Western Germany. 
In three months the Germans have acquired a 
deficit of something over $150 million, at 
least half their total credit for two years 
of $320 million. Some of the reasons for 
the deficit are temporary - such as the anti- 
cipatory buying of raw materials inspired by 
the Korean war.- but others are more perma- 
nent, and it is clear that the Germans cannot 
afford to continue borrowing in the con- 
- ditions which apply to their present position 
under the scheme. 

Only three immediate possibilities are 
open to the West German financial authorities. 
The first is dollar aid, on which the Germans 
themselves have clearly been gambling, but 
with little encouragement; the second is 
tighter import and other physical controls, 
and the third, tighter money. There are 
already signs of a stricter import licensing 
policy, but it 1s doubtful whether the German 
licensing system is adequate to the task, and 
even more doubtful whether the Germans would 
be prepared to supplement it with the necess- 
ary internal controls, such as rationing; but 
it looks as though it will be the first ex- 
pedient to be tried. Jt would mean a rever- 
sal of Germany’s movement towards liberalis- 
ation, and the creation of new, or rather the 
return of old, problems for other participat- 
ing. countries, especially the agricultural 
producers. Holland and Denmark have relied 
on Germany as a market and the Dutch in part- 
icular have relied on a trade surplus with 
Germany, made possible under liberalisation, 
to help offset their deficits elsewhere. 
Tighter money - reduction of demand by fin- 
ancial control - may well prove to be the 


only effective expedient, but its consequen-. 


ces for Western Germany, with an already 
tight financial policy and a continual threat 


of unemployment, would be serious in the ex- 
treme , ; 


Vengeance or Reform? 


The purpose of the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1948 is, in brief, to reform the offender 
if there is the slightest sign of this being 
successful and tq keep out of society for a 
long period the hardened persistent offender 

appears irreclaimable. The Act recog- 
nises what penal reformers have long been 
urging: that a prison sentence, to be effec- 
tive, must be accompanied by hard work, not 
hard labour, by the teaching of self-disca- 
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pline rather than the imposition of petty 
discipline. Corrective training, in fact, 
takes time, and for the young lag the short 
sentence in, if not brutal,’ at least brutal- © 
ising conditions does more harm than good’ 
hoth to him and to society. 


Many judges, however, would have none of 


‘this, and Lord Oaksey appears to be among 


them. Addressing the Magistrates’ Associa- 
tion last week-end, he advocated in effect 
savage punishment for savage crimes as being 
the greatest deterrent, although both the 
evidence and expert opinion, including that 
of the Metropolitan Police Commissioner, up- 
hold the view that the prospect of a long de- 
privation of liberty is much more effective. 
There is no evidence at.all for Lord Oaksey’s 
contention that a prison sentence is virtual- 
ly no deterrent if prison diets are improved 
and the brutalising conditions removed. Is 
he, moreover, really trying to suggest that 
honest normal boys and girls commit crimes in 
order to escape from the back street and live 
in the luxury of an approved school? It is 
fortunate that penal reform does not have to 
wait for the approval of His Majesty’s judges, 
for if it did, there would be far more crime 
and criminals at large today. 


Visitors to the Exhibition 


The persons who visit the Exhibition 
will, with few exceptions, be the select 
of all classes in the civilised world. 
The most intelligent artisans and mechan- 
ics - the most skilful manufacturers and 
machinists - the most advanced of artists 
- the most learned and intelligent of the 
aristocracies and princes, from all quar- 
ters, will be our visitors in 1851, and 
the naturally chosen representatives of 
all the world. They will come for the 
enlightened purpose of gaining and im- 
parting instruction and improvement; they 
‘will be, as the rule, orderly, well-con- 
ducted men, given to run about ...and not 


given to low detauchery...How the in- 


crease of people is to be supplied with 
provisions and water, is for us a more 
important matter than how they wiil be 
accommodated with lodgings. But we be- 
lieve that both may be safely left to 
private enterprise and private interest.. 
If...such an influx of people should be 
supposed to make it necessary for the 
Government to interfere with the supply 
of either food or water, we should regard 
the moral results of the Exhibition as 
more likely to be disastrous than jbene- 
ficial. 


The Economist 


October 26, 1850. 
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Letters to 


Consumers’ Representat ron 


Sir, - As chairman Of one of the cotmit- 
tees which you criticise so severely in your 
emergéenty edition of October 14th, I must 
join issue with you in your very sweeping 
etatement that these councils commit tees 
set up in the nationalised industries to pro- 

. tect the consumers’ interests have made it 
theif business to defend the Corporations be- 
fore the public rather than the public before 
the Corporations. You go on to say that as 
members of these bodies are appointed by the 

Ministet responsible it is improbable that he 

will select persons likely to be thorns in 
the flesh 4f the Board which he appointed. 


Qn behalf of my ¢olleagues I resent the 
implication that we are yesmen or there to 
whitewash the imperfections of the British 
Transport Commission. I am sure if you had 
taken the trouble to check the membership of 
the committee such shortcomings could not be 
substantiated. I am also certain that this 
a from the mind of the Minister respons- 

es 

In examining the work of Consultative 
Comtittees it is met to keep one of two 
factors in mind. are not there to act as 
@ péstbox between dissatisfied users and the 
various Executives. We are anxious that 
‘those who have any complaint should first 
make contact with the Executives concerned ot 
their representatives. It is only if they 
fail to reach agreement or obtain a satisfac- 
tory answer that we feel we should be called 
in; I Gan assure you that those cases which 
have been referred to us have received the 
closest examination, and, if we considered ne- 
cessary, the t representation has been 
made either to the Commission or, failing 
“eatisfection there, to the Minister direct, 
so far with satisfactory results. 


Secondly, our functions should be con-. 
structive not destructive, in an endeav- 
our to assist the Commission to build up an 
efficient, integrated transport system. My 
combittee has already had differences of 
opinion with the Commission. If as a result 
we can get any shortcomings rectified without 
unnecessary fuss or publicity, then I feel 
chat we are satisfactorily carrying out the 
work which it is intended we should perform. 


_« The Consultative Committee system is new 
in ifdustrial life. The general public is 
still not aware of its existence. If the 
machinery does not function it is largely the 
Se a in not taking ad- | 
.bvantage of the facilities afforded to then. ; 


& 
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the Editor 


Surely it.is only when the machinery has had 
a fair trial that it is possible to judge 
whether it - and those of us who are not only 
giving our time but also paying for the 
privilege out of our own pockets + can be | 
likened to the appointed representatives men- 
tioned in your last seritence. The whole 
reason why we sit on. these Committees is that 
we believe they can egrve as a check on any 
arbitrary behaviour of a statutory monopoly. - 
Yours faithfully, 

Cheirman, EGBERT CADBURY 

Central Transport 


Consultative ittee 
London 


Pension Re form 


Sir, - During a recent holiday in Eng- 
land I had the opportunity of meeting some 
retired people el pensions had not been 
adjusted to the depreciation of currency and 
to the consequent rise in the cost of living. 
Having resided in a country where currency 
depreciation has caused greater havoc than in 
England, I venture to submit for considera- 
tion a remedy which has been put into prac- 
tice in France with a view to improving the 
sorry condition of pensioners. It. is based 
on the sample principle that, in each pro- 
fession, the active members must support the 
retired members. An equitable pension 
scheme ought to fulfil two conditions, first, 
to ensure the same pension to two men who 
have carried out the same duties for the same 
length of time, irrespective of the year when 
they retired and, secondly, shat pensions are 
continually adjusted to the cost of living as 
reflected in the present scale of wages. 


Under this system funds need not be ac- 
cumulated. The question of depreciation 
does not therefore arise. The premiums now 
collected from the active members are distri- 
buted now to the retired members of the pro- 
fession. It is more or less the system of 
state pensions, linked with an automatic in- 
crease of pensions in proportion to the in- 
crease of wages of the active members. 


One mist not imagine, however, that the 
system of ‘distribution’ is a- - It 
— ae handling in ee to oop 
the ti . tween the active an 

the retited members of each profession. But 
this difficulty is not insuperable and can be 
overcome by wise administration. - Yours 
faithfully, 3 _ V.S. GARIBIAN 


Paris 
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‘While Memory Serves’ by Lt. General Sir 
Francis Tuker. Cassell. 667 pages. 5s. 
General Tuker’s new book is a contr ibu- 
tion to history by an experienced, observant, 
and sensitive soldier. It is not the story 
of the last two years of British rule in 
Indie, but a record of military aid to the 
civil power in North-East India, amid the 
commnal horrors and political uncertainties 
of 1946-47. The comparative peace of three 
quarters of the sub-continent, historically 
relevant, is barely mentioned. The chrono- 
logical arrangement and an occasional lack 
of selectivity impair the sequence and per- 
spective of the narrative. The theme which 
pulls it together is a testament of the true, 
impartial temper of the undivided Indian 
Army, and of the British soldier in India, 
proved in a furnace worse than any battle. 
The author’s political and social judg- 
ments, notably on the future of Hindu Ortho- 
doxy and Communism in India, have yet to 
stand the test of time; and, in other res- 
cts, certain passages are premature. 
founds have not yet healed, and, even in the 
interest of truth, salt is not a good oint- 
ment. . This book, pace the publishers, will 
not encourage Hindu and Muslim to mend their 
quarrel, 5 


‘The Secret Aray’ by General T. Bor-Komorovw- 
ski. Gollancz. 407 pages. + 214s. 

No matter how high the iprice of freedom, 
the Poles have always been prepared to ‘jay 
it. .In the terrible years of German occu- 
poreen it rose to an extortioner’s ransom. 

e sacrifice in youth and blood made for 
that pitiless ransom is General Bor-Komorow- 
ski’s story - the story of how the Poles 
built up the clandestine ‘Home Army’, the 
largest underground force ever created by a 
suppressed people for their liberation. At. 
the time cf the Warsaw rising in August, 1944 
its aumbers had reached 380,000 of which 
women formed one-seventh of the strength in. 
the capital. 

That such a huge force was raised ex- 
plains the extraordinary achievements of the 
Polish resistance army. The author points 
out that, although five consecutive command- 
ers for the Silesian sector were arrested in 
neo there was never ithe slightest dif- 
ficulty in finding e successor. And if the 
ways in which that secret army was operated, 
or made to operate, still remain somewhat ob- 
scure, it jis because narrator has for the 
most part, and rightly, allowed human inci~- 
dent to tell his story. 

With its nerve-breaking turns of fortune 
end misfortune, its incredible feats of in- 
Genuity, daring and selfless steadfastness in 

face of tarture and cruel persona! ordeal 


Books and Publications 


this story makes bleak and terrible reading ’ 


* 


today. On the political issues General Bor- 
Komorowski comments with a_soldier’s ree 
straint; he is writing, after all, primarily 
for the British public, but he admits at one 
point that he had ‘no illusions where Soviet’ 
Russia was concerned’. He is convineed of 
Soviet respmsibility for the Katyn massecres, 

As to the events leading up to the ill- 
fated Warsaw rising and their political com- 
plexities, he writes about them as a man in a 
dilemma - as well he might be. At last he 
had his vast army - supplied and straining at 
the leash; it was the weapon of deliverance 
against Germany - but what of the Russians? 
The Red Army guns ‘could already be heard in 
Warsaw, yet not a single official Soviet 
liaism officer had appeared and there was a 
split in the London Polish Government over 
policy. Sosnkowski wanted to base the Home 
Army's fighting action on the Soviet Union’s 
resumption of diplomatic relations with his 
London Government; Mikolajczyk ‘seemed to 
believe in the possibilities of a compromise’. 
But it was cbviously left very much to the 
General on the spot to decide. Once Mr. 
Churchill had persuaded Mr Mikolajczyk to go 
to,Moscow, there was a chance that the risi 
of the Home Army could weight the scales of 
diplomacy. As the Poles rose, squandering 
their home-made ammunition with frenzied 
valour, the Red Army artillery over the 
Vistula became as silent as the grave. All 
the Kremlin could see was that the Polish 
white eagle flying over the telephone bnild- 
ing bore a crown. Ina few weeks Warsaw was 
a dynamited ruin and 100,000 of its defenders 
lay under the debris. 


* 2 a 


‘Social Case Works ‘in Great Britain’ Edited by 
Cherry Morris. Faber, 223 pages. 12s 6d. 


Although much has been written in 
America this book is the first of its kind to 
be published in England. The first two 
chapters are devoted to analysing the princi- 
ples of social work which has as its object 
not groups or classes of people but the indi- 
vidual or the family in need. Then follow 
six chapters showing the professional social 
worker doing his or her job in a specific 
setting. The account of how this work be- 
gan, in the efforts of a few enlightened 
people-to combat ignorance, indifference and 
prejudice, is admirable; the cage-histories 
quoted are interesting; and what the worker 
sets out to achieve, and, largely, how she 
achieves it, is clear. 

In a brief concluding chapter there 1s 
an outline of how modern psychological theo- 
ries have affected not only the attitudes of 
many workers by making them aware of the need 
to understand both themselves and their 
‘clients’, but also the selection and train= 
ing of students. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Premature Inflation 


Washington, D.C. 


The inflationary effect of the rearma- 
ment programme in the United States can sew 
be seen; the cause, the frosrene itself, as 
is so often the case, will follow later. 
to the present there has been no additions 
expenditure on defence and on October 17th 
the weekly Treasury statement showed an accu- 
mulated deficit for the fiscal year up to 
date of only $124 million compared with 
$2,344 million at the same time last year. 
But inflation has not waited for any factual 
justification and its immediate impact on the 
rperesana penuanes itself was dramatically 
illustrated on October 4th by Mr John McCone, 
the Under-Secretary of the Air Force, who 
told a sub-committee of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee that the rise in prices be- 
tween April and September had cost the equiv- 
alent of 750 jet fighters. A supplementary 
appropriation of between $315 and $360 mil- 
lion or more. would be needed to pay for the 
additional cost of materials for the 4,428 
aircraft to be constructed by 1952; and 
there would, no doubt, be wage increases to 
consider later as well. 

The steps taken to meet the inflation 
have so far been cautious - even excessively 
cautious. When the Korean war broke out the 
Administration relied - and pretended that it 
could go on relying - on exhortations end the 
operation of the public conscience.- It was 
not until September 18th that Reguletion W, 
which set a statutory limitation on hire pure 
chase credit, was put into force. But, as 
was predicted at once, it proved to be by no 
means strong enough to have much effect at s 
time of increasing employment and rising wag- 
es. If it had any effect at al] it was pro- 
bably to act as # warning to those who, see- 
ing a- long period of prosperity and shortages 


. head, wanted new motor-cars and refrigera- 
tors, that they had better arrange their cre- 


dit terms quickly before sterner regulations 
buying more difficult. 
On October 16th Regulation W was emended 
Qnd motor-cars must now be paid for.in 15 
months instead of 21 end ld appliances 
d furniture in 15 instead of 18 months. 
Retceemtanes of 25 per cent instead of 15 
per cent for appliances and 15 per cent in- 
stead of 10 ne cent for furniture are elso 
required. he new Regulation W wiil prab- 
ably have a significant effect, but even in 


* AMERICAN SURVEY’ is prepared partly io 
the United States, partly in leaden: 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to that 
effect; all others are the work of the 
editorial staff in London. 








its present form it may do no more than re- 
duce the level of demand to, or nearly to 
the level of supply. It will certainly oot 
cut if to the point where critical materials 
flow naturally away from consumer goods into 


armaments. 


Much more effectivé will be Regulation X, 
issued on October 10th, under which mortgages 
on new houses - though so far only on one or 


' two family units - are controlled. The 


housing boom had, under the competitive gene- 
rosity of credit terms, reached the point 
where 1,200,000 houses are at present being 
butlt. Regulation X is designed, and is ex- 
pected, to reduce this number by a third dur- 
ing the next year. As a by-product, it wil! 
probebly also have a greater effect on the 
sale of household appliances than Regulation 
W because 400,000 of the refrigerators, wash- 
ing-machines and other trimmings which the 
rhe builder must now offer will not 
n G. 

Regulation X is, too, only a beginning, 
Restrictions on credit for commercial build- 
ings sre being drafted and on October 18th 
Mr William Harrison, the Administrator of 
the new National Production Authority, had « 
rather stormy —_s with representatives of 
the building industry to whom he was trying 
to explain the necessity for stopping, more 
directly than by credit regulations, the con- 
struction of dance halls, racecourses and 
amusement parks. Mr Harrison is also eet 
ting under way in other directions. Civilian 
use of r and aluminium wi] |-be control- 
led, as rabber already has been, and before 
long the same types of priority controls are 
expected to be put on steel and, later, on 
other materials. 

But up to the present the emphasis has 
been on the redirection of supplies required 
by the rearmament programme rather than on 
the direct control of inflation. The supp- 
lementary tax bill, the mortgage restrictions 
and the credit controls added together do not 
go very fer towards closing the prospective 
inflationary gap. The kind of measures 
which are needed to do that are those which. 
must, of political necessity, wait until af- 
ter the election. Congress comes back 
at the end of November it will be faced with 
a task which, superficie] ly, will be much 
harder than it would have been had it been 
possible to undertake it earlier. But it is 

robably not, in spite of appearances, too 
ate for resolute action. t has been est- 
imated thet actual cash expenditures during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, will be 
only just under $5 billion more than in the 
previous year. Cause 1s, therefore, fol low- 
ing effect at e respecteble distance. 

By the second querter of 1951, however, 
_ larger labour weer — eas ~~ 

wage increases will have uced.e dee 
mand for goods and services which cannot be 
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the Golden Belt of Old ::; your dreams in smoke clouds! 
Virginia and add to it (the “¥ and see solutions to 
touth of genius) a touch of # insoluble through the smoka 


the leaf that has made cer- 
tain cigars world famous, | 
y and you have just the raw ; 


rings. For this is a tobacca 
that is not just a smoke buf 
a way of living, not just 
another fill but another oute 
look, not just another brand 
but a bond that links you 
and your pipe for ever to the 
surname Balkan Sobranie, 
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Country dwellers and people who just can’t find time to 
visit a W.H.S. Library branch will find our POSTAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE a great blessing. Books are 
supplied to your own list of titles and the service is 
arranged so that you are never without a book. 
Complete the coupon below and post it~—TO-DAY., 


‘* 
Please send me full particulars of yous 
POSTAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


W.H. SMITH & SON 
BRIDGE HOUSE 
LONDON, §.E.1. 
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From the Customer’s 
View-Point 


ne of the fundamental principles of 

Hoover policy is to consider every project 
from the customer's viewpoint. This applies to 
markets at home and abroad and relates not 
only to Hoover Cleaners. but also to Hoover 
Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors and all 
other Hoover Products. 
"Beason the closest liaison is main- 

tained between the Hoover engineers and 
technicians and the Company's sales and 
service departments. What is more, Hoover 


employ trained specialists whose job it is to 


_keep in constant touch with the public — to 


discover just how Hoover products are used, 
what new requirements may have arisen. what 
suggestions there may be for improvement, 
and so on. ‘ 
ERE can be little doubt that it is to this 
policy of looking at every problem from 
the customer's viewpoint that Hoover. Limited 
owes a very large measure of its rapid and 
constant progress. 


HOOVER LIMITED. 


Factories at :-= 


PERIVALE - GREENFORD .- 
MERTHYR TYDFIL - 


MIDDLESEX + 
SOUTH WALES - 


CAMBUSLANG + SCOTLAND 
HIGH WYCOMBE > BUCKS 
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The ceiling of 


the new House of Commons 
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has been acoustically. 
treated with. 
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Peace and Progress 
President Truman, in his address on tis 


fifth enni 


of the United Nations, re- 
in international temnb what he 
seid in specific American terms et 
Francieco @ week earlier, and added a \. 
plea to the United Natione to continue te 
work for effective disarmament. Kores has, 
in his opinion, show that. the United Nations 
ven @ new impetus to’ 
only constructive 
msvwers to a eeaes es : Ps 
Korean ready ¢ 6 
resistance of a wnited humanity against agge. 
tression’ end Mr Truman is determined that 
Korean recons: ion ahell become a symbol 
of intesnationdl! to-operation for improving 
the conditions under which people live. 

. Congress za to be asked to finance rel- 
ief: and reconatrpetion in. Korea and this pro- 
blem was one of the chief subjects discussed 
at the President’s famous meeting with Gener- 
al MacArthur on Wake Is] and.. is meeting 
turns out to haye been.a much more clear-cut’ 
thep-could at first be discerned 
fag of rumour that reporters 
built up on hints from ‘official spokeamen.' 
‘The President finally dissipated the fog at 
his press conference last week with a shaft 

ing directed especially at 

on on what had been decided 
was nothing to decide, 

ssid Mr Truman, for the decisions had been 
made (by him alone) five weeks earlier. For 
it ¢ the US fleet will go 

6 3 for the future the 

United Nationa will decide its status. 


Communist Dead-line 


The day has come end gone on which Con- 
mnists, Qummmist-action end Comunist-front 

Seen ee ern under 
the Subversive Activi Control Act, and no 
one han signed up voluntarily. Now the De- 
partment of Justice must go and get those 
who it thinks ere Commmniste and bring then 
before the new ive ‘activities control. 
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E3 
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eubversi 
It will take millions of dollars and 
if the 
ere to 


all the legal pro- 





000 alleged Comm. 
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Administration has always contended that the 
Smith Act, under which the éleven Communist 
leaders were convicted for conspiring to over’ 
throw the government, is all that is needed; 
the Supreme Court has now agreed to review 
these convictions and 1s expected to rule on 
the constitutionality of that Act. 

ie Congress will be more ready to-amend the 
Subversive Activities Control Act after the 
election in consequence of the Department of 
Justice’s decision that Spanish Falangists 
are inadmissible to the United States, under 
the section which forbids entry to persons 
with Communist or, totalitarian connections. 
Senator McCarran, the author of the Act, will 
take the plies of his special pets more ser- 
iously than has that of the many Italian 
misicians who have been herded on to Ellis 
Island, »ven though he claims that this is 
merely part of an Administration attempt to 
discredit: the Act. In order that the Island 
Should not become an overcrowed concentrat- 
ion camp worthy of any Communist or totalit- 
arian country, the State Department s 

all outstanding visas for reconsideration, ., 
with the result that US Consulates abroad 
lave been made demonstration centres for the 

rtcomings of American democracy. 


Politicians in Glass Houses 


Democratic politicians in New York have 
stumbled upon a rare opportunity to be sel f- 
righteous at Governor Dewey’s expense and 
they are making the most of it. Politicians’ 
who live in glass houses evidently are.an ex- 
ception to the rule, particularly when their 
party is under fire for tolerating a gambling 
‘syndicate in Brooklyn. 

It now appears that, when Mr Dewey patre 
iotically decided not to retire from publie 
life after all, the eens in the Republi- 
can party was less than unanimous. In a 
letter to one of his backers Mr Hanley, who 
had been promised that he should be the cane, 
didate for the Governorship, reveals that he: 
stepped aside only when he was given, in addi- 


“tion to the namination to the Senatorship, an 


offer to discharge his private debts, a prom- 
ise of a secure state job if he failed to 
dislodge Senator Lehman, and an assurance 
that his salary as Senator would be augmented 
by a state pension. None of Mr Hanley’s exe 
planations is convincing, and the existence 
of séme such deal is hard to ignore. : 
Mr Lynch, Governor Dewey’s Democratic 
opponent, is taking a high line and demanding 
grand jury and Senate inquiries into an all- 
eged violation of that part of the penal code 
ich prohibits the bartering of public of- 
fice. But promises of appointment, after 
all, are the coin in which all parties deal; 
Mr Impellitteri, the independent candidate in 
the New York mayoralty triangle, volunteers 
that he was offered a $28,000-a-year job if 
he would oblige the Democrats by standing, 
down. What is really disillusioning is not 
that Mr Hanley was persuaded to give up his 
ambitions to become Governor, but that & nan 
of-74, with failing eyesight, was encour 
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to aspire to a Senate seat for which he is 
clearly not quali fied. 

The Hanley letter reached the Democrats 
because of the indignation - perhaps not al- 
together disinterested - of its recipient. 
There is a story that it was speeded on its 
way by a Republican supporter of Senator Taft 
and consequent critic of Governor Dewey. 
When Mr Dewey re-entered the political ring, 
there was much speculation that perhaps he 
had not given up hope of the Presidency, 
after all. Last week he announced firmly 
that ‘under any conceivable circumstances’ he 
would not be ® candidate a third time. But 
he threw down a challenge of another kind to 
Senator Taft and the conservative and isola- 
tionist wing of his party when, on a televis- 
ion programme, he rang up the curtain on a 
new Eisenhower-for-President boom. If Gov- 
ernor Dewey cannot be king, he can aspire to 
king-making, and General Eisenhower's aam- 
iable disclaimer sounded Jess final than it 
has in the past. 


Calling Up the Ships. 


Of the six new express liners that were 
to give foreign shipping lines a run for 
their money, four have been called up as 
troop transports: the superliner United 
States, and the Presidents Jackson, Hayes, 
and Adams. The United States, originally 
scheduled to be completed in 1952, will he 
able to carry at least 12,000 troops; if it 
had been ready this summer, it could have 
landed a division in Korea within two weeks 
of leaving New York. The other three smalI- 


er vessels have troop capacities of about ~ 


2,500, The government is contributing more 
than half to the cost of each, through con- 
struction subsidies and special defence fea- 
tures which enable them to be transformed 
from luxury liners santo military auxiliaries 
with little waste of time or effort. 

The industry is disappointed at the in- 
definite postponement of its bid for the blue 
ribbon, But it is delighted that defence 
needs have so soon justified the liner pro- 
gramme, and shipbuilders naturally hope that 
new legislation expanding subsidies and a 
large building programme will sail through 
the next Congress before favouring Korean 
winds. More money for more liners 1s not 
likely until an investigation shows whether 
the Maritime Commission (now reorganised in- 
side the Commerce Department) was grossly ex- 
travagant in its distribution of subsidies. 
But the new Maritime Administration is alrea- 
dy pressing for $250 million for cargo boats, 
on the ground that the Victory. ships in the 
reserve fleet are too slow to.be safe or 
economical, | Design work has already been 
given out for a 20-knot ship, with twice the 
speed and two and a half times the carrying 
capacity of the Liberty ships. 

The Bureau of the Budget has so far 
failed to give its approval, presumably in 
accordance with the Administration’s view 
that one promising way of easing the dollar 

is to give foreign shipping a larger, 
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rather than smaller, share of-the trade. A 
big shipbuilding. programme not only would 
mean an expensive duplication of effort, but 
would. further, reduce :for@ign earnings. This 
view is hotly contested by the industry, and 
six subsidised lines and the Maritime Comit- 
tee of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions, who have sometimes worked together 
successfully in the past, have officially 
joined hands to. ‘educate’ the public in the 
need for more subsidies and smaller taxes, 


and the danger of relying upon foreign fleets 
in an’ emergency. 


Doctors in Aras 


Three military hospitals are being reop- 
ened to deal with casualties from Korea and 
young men are no longer judged unfit for con- 
scription because they have fewer than six- 
teen teeth. The Army’has thus a rapidly 
growing need for doctors, dentists and, more 
unexpectedly, veterinarians, none of whom are 
showing any enthusiasm for joining the forces. 
Their reluctance is in ‘part explained by the 
services’ reputation for failing to make the 
best. use of the medical skill at their conm- 
and end by the great shortage of civilian 
doctors, which mght be catastrophic in the 
event of air-raids.: 

But it is surprising that there has not 
been a greater readiness to volunteer amongst 
the young doctors and dentists who received 


their training at government expense during. 


the war or were deferred witile they comple 
their training at their own expense end who, 
in. the end, only saw active service for a few 
months, if at all. The recent special leg- 
islation, for conscripting medical men up to 
the age of 51, was directed largely against 
this particular and the Amny expects to 
be able to get t 5,000 doctors and 3,000 
dentists in this way, enough for its immed- 
iate needs. prospectiof conscription 
does not seem to have stimulated volunteering, 
as both Congress and the Army hoped it would, 
in spite of the $100 a month bonus and the 
immediate commission given to those. who come 
willingly. 


Fe méald-bé: enepy: but herdly fair, to’ 


explain the doctors’ apparent neglect of 
‘their duty to fight for their country by 
their preoccupation with their fight against 
their government. : The American Medical Ass- 
Ociation seems to regard ‘socialised medi- 
cine’ at home as a greater danger to the nat- 
ion’s freedom than the Communist threat 
abroad, but not all its members so far. 
Many of them objected to the compulsory levy 
of $25 a head, out of which comes the 
$1,100;000 the association spent in the last 
few weeks on a concentrated advertising cam- 
pees against the Administration’s compulsory 

th insurance plan. © As a result few 
Americans will go to the polls next month 
without having heard of the government's att- 
empt. to rantee medical care for every cit- 
izen, ratic candidates hope, ‘but not 
very confidently, that the campaign may de- 
-feat itself by winning votes for the govern- 
ment making that attempt. 
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TO ALL CONCERNED 
WITH PRODUCTIVITY 
The specialist team from Britain, which recently toured the 
factories of the United States, has brought back to 
British industry a Prescription for Prosperity. “Better 
materials handling”, says their report, “offers a greater 
Opportunity to cut production costs and increase 
productivity than any other single factor”. 

Of the fork truck-in particular, the report says, 
“Here is a device of such importance that it 
Warrants detailed study by all concerned with 
increasing productivity”. 

Here now—made in Coventry—is the 
Coventry Climax fork truck—ready, now, to take 
over a hundred-and-one jobs of handling ail 
along the production-distribution line. It lifts, 
karries, stacks and loads almost anything, up 
fo 6,000 Ibs. at a time. It is mobile, powerful, 
dexterous, versatile: - It is a hoist, a truck, a 
loco and a “conveyor belt.” It is a whole 
handling system in one. 

There are Coventry Climax Models, Diesel or Petre 
driven, to suit almost every need and circumstance. 
They range from a new TSM 1500 Ib. model specially 


designed for work in smiall spaces, to the heavy-duty 
FTF series lifting 4000, 5000 or 6000 Ib. in a single load. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift tracks 


details trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52. 
COVENTRY CLIMAX BNGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


In 1945 an oil company came to us with a problem: In 
measuring oil and gas pressures, they told us, recording 
instruments were lowered into the wells. The change in 
temperature during descent was resulting in false pres- 
sure readings. Could we supply’ a battery that would pre- 
heat the recording mechanism to a temperature of 160°F, 
and maintain it at that heat till it reached the well bot- 
tom? There was just one little difficulty—how to get a 
battery of 6 volts and-one ampere hour capacity inside 
a diameter of 14 inches and a length not exceeding 3 feet. 


@ We designed and produced that battery—a con- 
trivance of. three cylindrical cells wired end to end 
within a framework of steel rods. It fitted exactly into 
its alfotted place amongst the delicate recording instru- 
ments housed inside the 4 inch diameter steel cylinder. 


- And it did the job. 


4] Hundreds of thousands of Chloride, Exide and 


Exide-Ironclad batterigs giving good service today in 
every branch of industry, transport and commuhications 
owe their origin to just such a demand: ‘Here is a job— 
make us a battery for it’. We have been solving that 
sort of prablem for over 50 years. 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in this country— 
if not in-the world. It is at industry’s service always— 
— at any time to tackle another . 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS - CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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“THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Cures for India’s Poverty 


(By a Correspondent) 


Of the development schemes considered at 
the recent Commonwealth Conference by far the 
largest,is that for India. This involves an 
expenditure of about £1,380 million, of which 
"£600 million is sought from outside sources. 
Much of this will be spent on agriculture. 
Three Indians in every four make their living 
from agriculture, yet acriculture is the 
least productive of all India’s occupations. 
Yields are at present no higher than when 
Buddha preached, and total output is little 
greater than half a century ago. But, 
though agriculture remains stationary, the 
population goes up by 1 per cent every year; 
and so the rural standard of living goes in- 
exorably down, however this may have been 
concealed over the last few years by the: im- 
provement in the countryside’s terms of trade 
‘with the towns. Today there is only one 
cultivated acre for each of the 250 million 
people who live off the land; and that acre 
produces only a third as much rice as in 
Japan, or a third as much cotton as in the 
US, or a third as much wheat as in England. 

The inevitable consequences are an upset 
balance of payments and a subhuman poverty 
for millions. India has more acres under 
cereals than any other country in the world, 
and more under cotton than any country except 
America; but in 1949 it had to import 3% 
million tons of foodgrains and £75 million 
worth of cotton. Even then 130 million 
people had to be content with 1,500 calories 
a day each, the diet of the least favoured 
classes in Germany in the days when German 
hunger shook the conscience of Britain and 
America; and India had available only half 
as much cloth per citizen as the Gold Coast. 
Before the war India was the world’s greatest 


' exporter of groundnuts; today there are not 


enough for India’s own needs. Calcutta was 
built on jute; but India last year imported 
two-thirds of its requirements. A hundred 
years ago there was land enough for all; to- 
day one family in three is landless. More- 
over, other outlets are rare, since the 
poverty-stricken countryside provides only a 
poor and limited market for industry. , 


- Starvation of the Soil 


In India, therefore, an increase in 
agricultural production is truly,a panacea. 
lf the land could be made as productive as in 
Japan or England, there would be no more risk 
of revolution, no more difficulties with the 


balance of payments, no more grinding pover-- 


ty. If India’s annual 60 million tons of 
food could become 74, if its 3,000,000 bales 


of cotton and ‘of jute could eachbecome £3ep 
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rationing, budgetary limitations upon devel- 
opment, and susceptibility to economic pres« 
sure by Pakistan, would all be swept away in 
a great economic renaissance. 

It can be done. The remedies are well 
enough known. The two most important are 
more fertilisers and more water. The soil 
is starved, because for centuries it hag been 
growing nitrogen-exhausting cereals without 
replenishment. Religion makes night-soil 
taboo. Cow-dung is burnt for want of fire- 
wood; refuse and urine are wasted. The land 
is rarely fallow and never laid down to 
grass. The only nitrogen-fixing crops 
grown are pulses and groundnuts. The lack 
of water is more serious still. Only two- 
fifths of India’s cultivated area has an 
assured water-supply; for the rest a poor 
monsoon, or simply a badly-distributed mon- 
soon, means famine. Every year the monsoon 
fails somewhere; this year it is Madras, 
last year it was Gujerat; in 1943, as every- 
one remembers, it was Bengal. The protec- 
tion which irrigation affords has been given 
to 49 million acres, more than anywhere else 
in the world, but still it is only a quarter 
of the area which needs it. 


How to Increase Output 


More irrigation, however, takes time and 
money, Fertilisers pay for themselves at 
the very next harvest. The first need is to 
turn every available ounce of refuse and cows 
dung in the countryside into compost, and 
every ounce of night soil in the cities into 
sludge. Direct application of rural night- 
soil to the land is dangerous to health, but 
city sludge is germ-free. This alone could 
increase output by 30 per cent. One could 
get perhaps another 20 per cent by a series 
of minor measures - from improved seed, by 
ploughing along contours and growing more 
crops like Sann hemp to use, for example, as 
green manure. : 

Immediate help on a large scale must 
come, however, mainly from a greatly extended 
use of artificial fertilisers. India at 
present uses a featherweight of 250,000 tons, 
one-sixteenth as much as Japan for 15 times 
as many acres. The Government is aware: of 
the need and is building a plant at Sindri 
which will produce 500,000 tons of fertili- 
sers a year in five years’ time. But one 
Sindri is not enough; half a dozen are ree 
quired. Meanwhile the filling of the gap 
should be left to the private enterprise 
which sold 100,000 tons to the peasant at the 
bottom of the slump. The present Government 
monopoly has to give a subsidy at the height 
of the boom in order to sell hardly more, 
although each cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
gives 3% cwt of paddy - at today’s prices a 
return forythe peasant. of 170 per cent on his 
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Vnemployed in Belgium 


; 
(From a Special Correspondent ) 

Belgium is still, with Germany and 
Italy, one of the few European countries 
where the problem of unemployment causes e@@p- 
cern, although the general economi¢ situa- 
tion has rémained satisfactory. It first 
became important in Belgium at thé end of 
1948 and the post-war peak was reached in 
January, 1950, with:a total of 309,000 regis- 
tered unemployed, about 15 per cent of the 
insured ,population. But during tecent 
months, apart from seasonal influences, the 
first beneficial effects of the financial 
measures taken at the end of 1949 and of the 
improving economic conditions have been felt. 
After the abnormal period of holidays and 
social troubles which characterised the 
months of July and August the number of unem- 
ployed has now fallen to roughly 160,000 at 
the héginning of October, 1950, against 
250,000 in October, 1949. The number of 
completély unemployed fell from roughly 
165,000 to 108,000 during the period. 3 

At the end of 1949 the Government took 
three main measures to check the growing nuf- 
bers of workless people. First the 1950 | 
extraordinary budget, which includes finane , 
cing of public works, subsidies to private ! 
construction and mést of the unemployment al- 
lowances, provides for an increase from 15.8 
milliards of francs in 1949 to 17.5 in 1950. 
Then the rate of discount was lowered from 
3.5 per cent to 3.25 per cent in October, 
1949, and a reform of the banking organise- 
tioh was prepared in order to facilitate 
credit to Pe teatece sector. Finally the 
payment of indemnities for war damage was 
accelerated. In fact, the progress of 
public works and private building with publié 
assistance has been evident for some months, 
and between April and June, 1950, unemploy- 
ment in the building industry decreased by 
8,000 to 21,000. 


, Misleading Statistics 


As a result of the Benelux agreements, | 
the excéptional expansion of textile exports 
to the Netherlands during the first quattér 
of 1950 reduced unemployment in the textile 
and ¢lothing industries. in the month of March 


_ from 39,000 in 1949 to 28,000 in 1950. But 


this temporary improvement, which was felt’ 
espécially among women and in Flanders, where, 
70 per cent of the total unemployment is ¢on-! 
centrated, has already disappeared with the 

retufn to more normal conditions of activity. | 
The metal industry which still had 39,000! 
unemployed in April, is already beginning to’ 
benefit from rearmament. Nevertheless thete 

still remains a considerable number of*tegis-' 
tered unemployed, accounting, till July, for! 
approximately 10 per cent of the toral ins | 
-suréd population. « The question arises: 
whether these unemployment statistics give. a 

true picture of business activity and employ-/ 
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177,000 tutally unemployed are partially dis. 
abled of unemployable, In any case, out of 
a total of 134,000 men mote or less employ- 
able 45,000 are over 50 years of age and 
52,000 are unskilled workers. The OFFC 
Report on Internal Financial Stability sug- 
gests that in april. 1950, of the 221,000 un- 
onploved 50-75,000 were in transit to new 
jobs, $0-60,000 were unemployed for struc- 
tural reasons and a fufthef 50-60,000 for 
cyclical reasons. This suggests that the 
figutes of ftegistered unemployment in Belgium 
must be interpteted carefully, especially if 
comparisons aré made with other countries 
where definitions are different. 


Results of Retionalisation 


The conditions under which unemployment 
allowaneés caf be obtained in Belgium seem 
definitely to be less tigorous than those 
stipulated in the United Kingdom. for ex- 
ample, with the éxception of some restric- 
tions on female workers, almost evety occa- 
sione!] workef can be registered as unem- 
ployed, because ae beforehand of a 
certain number of weekly contributions is not 
required in Belgium, as it is élsewhere. Also 
the unemployed worker benefits, except for 
the first day of unemployment, for as long as 
he is unable to find a suitable job. Where- 
as in the United Kingdom limits are set to 
the period ovér which he may benefit. Other 
factors which may ene account for the 
increase Of some thousands of unemployed as 
compared with 1949 is the reduction of appro- 
ximately 25,000 in the number of frontier 
workers of seasénal workers whose work in 
France of the Netherlands depends largely on 
conditions in those countries + and the pre- 
‘sence of 4,000 foreign workers among the re- 
gisteted unemployed in Belgium. 

-Thete are, therefore, several reasons 
for believing that the figute of registered 
unefhpleyment gives a misleading idea of the 
général) economic situation in Belgium. This 
impression is reinforced by the fact that, in 

| many industties where there are still larce 
numbers of unemployed, employers report 
| difficulties in finding the necessary skilled 
‘manpower. Likewise, it is temarkable that 
in whahy industrial sectors there has recently 
been pressuté to obtain higher wages, even 
before thete was afy risé in the cost of 
living. These various manifestations are 
usually associated with peridds of full em- 
| ployment rather than of under-employment. 


' High Labour Costs 


~ None the less, there are undoubtedly a 
Large number of workers who have lost their 
emp t since 2948. This cannot be ex- 
plained, as in Germahy-or Italy, by a rapidly 
growing population or y the destruction of 
| ava MaaeeaEY. t cannot even be ex- 
plained setisfectoriiy. by a marked recession 
it seems, therefore, 
actor in explaining 
"from 37,000 in Sept- 
October, 1950 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in develop.nz trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches, 
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subcontinent of India. 
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A comprehensive banking service ts 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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LATIN AMERICA 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 


To exporters who require : 
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BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
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BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
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efficient handling of collections 
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suggestions about foreign representation 
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information on exchange and import controls 


the BANK OFLONDONc SOUTH AMERICA 
Our Fortnightly Review 


Other Associated Companies : 
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Barclays Trust Company of Canada 


Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation Limited 


Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company (Channel Islands) Limited 
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offers an unrivalled service. 
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gives the latest economic, commercial and financial news of 


the following countries,,in which 64 branches of the Bank 
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The Barclays Group, with correspondents 

d, offers all the services 

m can perform for its 
customers at home and abroad. 


LONDON - PARIS -NEW YORK 


BANK OF LONDON 
¢» SOUTH AMERICA LTD 


6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2 


throughout the wor 
&@ modern 


Combined assets exceed £1,800,000,000 
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19 Sunbridge Road 
























INDIA LIMITED 


Chile 
Guatemala 
Peru 
Venezuela 


Spain 


Manchester : 
36 Charlotte Street 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shal] have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Siepshnosnce, Boones 92 Sesing Sees, Sagres o Li Branch: 
We-bind (London! Roanane 28 Clearies fi Street Loodon,OoWre, > 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
EXDIA - PAKISTAN . CEYLON . BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 

THAILAND . LIPPINE 


{INDO-CHINA . 
CHINA JAPAN 


Behind the 


Scenes 


‘MSN AND MACHINES are the substance of the Laing organisatior. 
' By constant care for both, the firm's welfare and plant maintenance 
systems keep work at its highest pitch. 

Welfare means daily provision for over ten thousand men. Trained 
welfare officers—there is one resident on every remote site—are re- 
sponsible for food and film shows, religious services and cups of tea.. 

The maintenance system, radiating from central depots at home and 
overseas with specialised staff and equipment, provides everything— 
from the smallest spare part to complete and regular overhaul — 
to keep millions of pounds’ worth of machines and vehicles efficient. 

These are two large businesses within one business. They function 
behind the scenes: but evidence of their constant work is seen in a 
long succession of jobs completed smoothly and on time. 





Fer speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 
* - $QMIN LAING AND SON LiTaTED. - Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Lusaka, Johannesburg 
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A sensible policy for process steam - No.2} 


Better 
condensate return systems 


BY SPIRAX 


Nature almost always operates in a cycle. In 
the steam plant the cycle is (i) the generation 
of heat in the form of steam, (ii) the utilisa- 
tion of the reedily-available bulk of that heat, 
(iii) the utilisation of the remaining heat by 
comienyng ‘Oe condensed steam to the boilers, 
where it began. 

As the water of condensation holds some 20 to 
30 per cent. of the heat provided by the fuel 
at the boilers, the condensate return system is 
an essential item in the economical working of 
the plant. 

ere are few places now where that sinple 
fact is not recognised: but there are many where 
the methods of utilising hot condensate are not 
as effective nor as profitente @s they could be. 

ainly the aim should be to put the heat to 
work before it has a chance to slip away unused. 
Yet it is not uncommon to find quite long lengths 
of condensate piping without heat-insulation, 
and boiler feed tanks without either insulation 
or a top cover. It is not uncommon for conden- 
sate return systems to waste heat or cause 
waterlogging trouble due to faulty designing. 

Particularly regrettable ‘are those instances 
where considerable quantities of low pressure 
condensate are sacrificed because of some ex- 
pected difficulty or the supposed high cost of 
recovery; whereas there is available a quite 
simple pumping apparatus for that very purpose. 


Correspondence to: 
Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 
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BP PLAYS A Bic Part 
( IN BRITISH PROGRESS 


Last year 14 new tankers joined the BP fleet from British 
‘shipyards THUS HELPING TO END PETROL 
[RATIONING. The fine new. 16,000 ton tanker pictured 
above is one of 134 in the British Tanker Company ficet that 
carry the products of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 25 more, 
including 6 giants of 28,000 tons, will be 
delivered by the end of 1952. 


The vast resources of 
nh. e-eanen on, COMPANY, LTD. 
made again. 
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Antwerp is often seen ‘as a symbo 
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tion and the ensuing greater output per’ 
eee. The high level of labour costs in 
Belgium (now approximately at the index 
figure of 460 as compared with 100 prewar) in 
relation to falling wholesale prices (for 
which the corresponding figure is 367 in Ma ’ 
1950) has imposed a drastic contraction in 
costs of production and especially economy in 
the use of labour. This necessity has been 
greatly increased since the middle of 1949 by 
the rapid fall in export prices, which drop- 
ped roughly from the index 410 in the second 
quarter of 1949 to about 350 in the firstiquar- 
Every industry and firm is experiencing, 
in concrete terms, the effects of this econo- 
my of manpowet, which results from a redis- 
tribution of labour as compared with 1946, 
the modernisation of equi t, and the eli- 
mination of the less efficient workers or 
marginal units of production. is improve- 
ment of productivity is, of course, partly 
due to the end of the sellers’ market for 
labour, and is therefore more precarious than 
that attributable to modernised equipment. 
Another reason for the present unemployment 
is'the fact that more 30 per cent of the 
anep lores still need training at a time when 
qua ta workers are in demand in many 
tra 


\. 
* Fear of Over-Investnen® 

It is difficult to agree, as has been 
suggested in some foreign circles, that unem- 
ployment is due to the policy of monetary de- 
flation which it been necessary to follow 
for years in order to make exports possible 
and to preserve the international value of 
the franc. But the fact remains that, in 
telation to other countries, Belgium has been 
slower to start public works and re-equip 
punlie services; the remaining ‘Bailey 
ridge’ on the high road from Brussels to 
1 of this re- 
luctance and delay. Private: industrialists 
have been more anxious than they have been in 
other countries to avoid any form of overs 
investment, especially as industrial re- 
equipment had to be financed from private 
funds and had not been assistéd to any large 
extent by public financing or BCA grants. 

In spite of the efforts already made to 
promote new industries there still remains, 
for an economy which is under pressure to 
improve the productivity of labour, the 
problem of creating fresh possibilities of 
employment. They may be found in new lines 
of production, or in the development of per- 
sonal services, or by promoting greater 
mobility, or by envisaging a reduction in 
working hours and a change in the school- 
leaving age, ‘ 

On September Sth the National Council of 
Employers and Baployees (Conseil général 
Poritaire) pas a resolution, for trans- 
mission to the International Labour, Office, 
to discuss the stion of a reduction of 
working time, t seem, however, that this 
proposes for an international shortening of 
working hours, which could have eased the 
Belgian situation gome genths ago, is inop 
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portune now. For the new rearmament effort, 
the prolongation of military service and the 
better prospects for Belgian heavy industry 
are likely to stimulate appreciably the pre- 
sent improvement in employment. : 


Austria Wins a Round 


(From our Special Correspondent) 


Evidence about what lay behind the re- 
cent troubles in and around Vienna is now 
clearer, and the Austrian Government may now 
boast that it is not every European cabinet 
that can claim to have frustrated an attempt 
to disrupt the life of the country and bring 
down the regime. The Chancellor, Dr Figl, 
and his Socialist Minister of the Interior, 
Herr Helmer, showed justifiable pride in the 
conduct of the people, and in particular of 
the Vienna police, when they presented the 
Federal Assembly at a special sessidn on 
October 12th with ‘an account of what happen~ 

The western occupation powers can also 
congratulate themselves on having resisted 
any provocation to become enbroi led: in the 
affair. Only the Soviet conmandants inter- 
vened to prevent the Austrian police from 
doing their duty in a number of ‘incidents 
which Herr Helmer fearlessly denounced. 


Cudgels of Steel 


‘The Russians must -now bear the odium of 
interference and - even worse - they must 
share with the .Commmnists the stigma of fail- 
ure. The hollow pretence of the Communist 
peace campaign and their championship of the} 
working people’s grievances have seldom been 
better exposed than by Herr Helmer, when he 
brandished a bundle of steel cudgels with 
which Communist ‘factory guards’ in the 
Soviet Zone had broken up a meeting of Soce 
ialist trade unionists. This incident 
occurred only last week, after the general 
strike had been called off, and has been 
hastily repudiated by the Communist Party. 
In every way the Communist leaders, of whom 
only five sit in the Austrian Parliament, are 
endeavouring to deny that they had aimed at a 
Putsch or that they attacked their fellow 
workers. At the Allied Commission meeting 
on October 13th the Soviet representative, 
confronted with irrefutable evidence, had to 
make a weak and obviously false statement to 
the effect that the Soviet authorities were 
entitled to do what they liked in their zone. 

For Moscow Austria has proved a minia- 
ture Korea. In the pride of victory it 
would be well for the Government, the Nation- 
al Bank, the industrialists, the peasants, 
and, in particular, the army of traders who 
batten on the Austrian economy, to remember 
that they owe their survival:in the first 
place to the workers and to the Socialist 
trade union leaders. More of the British 
principle of ‘fair shares for all’ in an era 
of rising prices would help to ensure thao 
another and better prepared attempt on the 
‘regime, if it comes, will meet with equal: 
\ failure.’ 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Balance 


’ In the first six months of this year the 
United Kingdom's cuirent transactions showed 
a surplus of £52 million, compared with s 
deficit of £54 million in the preceding hal f- 
year and a surplus of £16 million in the 
‘first six months of 1949. - Current and cap- 
ital transactions combined to produce a rise 
iin official British holdings of gold and dol- 
‘lars of £262 million and in official holdings 
of other foreign currencies of £18 million, 
while Britain's sterling liabilities to over- 
seas countries increased by only £13] mllion 
By any criterion of the statisticians’s fancy 
this is a notable performance. 

These encouraging figures summarise the 
elaborately detailed information in the lat- 
est Balance of Payments White Paper (Cmd 
8065). Thais document. now appears in a much 
improved form. To give one example, its 
assessment of the current account surplus is 
now much more accurate because, at long last, 
‘lt puts investment expenditure by oil compan- 
fies and other British enterprises overseas 
where 1t belongs - in the capital account, 
Its thirteen closely packed tables give a 
clear picture of how sterling has been shunt- 
ed round the separate monetary areas of the 
world in the last five years; they supply 
the answers to many postwar monetary ‘riddles 
* and pose as many new ones. The analyst.of 
current trends, however, is most /likely-to 
look to the White Paper for enlightenmert 
about the remarkable strengthening of ster- 
ling since devaluation. Here the most rele- 
vant comparison is between the sterling pay- 
ments account in the first half of 1949 and 
that in the first half of 1950. The except- 
ional ebb-and-flow in the second half. of 
1949, almost exactly divided by devaluation, 
is better left aside. ; 

Any direct comparison between the. exper- 
aence of sterling in the first half of this. 
year and the first half of last year reveals; 
three points of major interest. First there 
has been an improvement in the United King- 
dom's net receipts from invisible transac- 
tions from £59 million to £160 million be- 
tween the two periods. This striking. im- 
provement in invisible earnings more than ac- 
counts for the improvement in. the balance of 
payments as a whole, for the deficit on visi- 
ble trade has greatly increased, from £43 
million in the first six months of 1949 two 
£108 million in the first half of this year. 
Secondly, only a modest rise has: been record- 
ed in the sterling value of Linited Kingdom 
exports compared with the figures before de- 
valuation. Thirdly, and most important;-@ 
eemarkable turp-round is evident ap the -acs ' 
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of Payments 


counts of overseas sterling countries not on. 
ly with the dollar area but also with the Ln- 
ited Kingdom itself. 

On the first of these points - the re. 
markable improvement in the invisibles - the 
information in the “hite Paper is not as con. 
plete as one might wish. Some £27 million 
of the total improvement of £101 million in 
met invisibles between the two half vears 
arises from increased net shipping earnings 
and overseas dividend remittances. Put the 
lion’s share of the increase (£62 million) is 
contributed by the item labelled ‘Other cre. 
dits (net)'; this presumably reflects in 
large measure increased earnings of British 
oil ‘and insurance companies operating abroad 
but’ it is to be noted the list of transac. 
tions covered by this omnibus heading takes 
up nine lines in the notes. The item has 
some of the appearance of a statistical! rag- 
bag into which any untidy trimmings left over 
after tailoring the statistics of the current 
account can be gathered. But on any view 
this item clearly demonstrates that British 
commercial, financial and industrial enter- 
,prase abroad has served the nation well; it 
‘has' incidentally transformed a net dollar 
payment of £31 million on invisibles in the 
first half of 1949 to a dollar receipt of £19 
million in the first half of 1950. 

‘ * The second important point that emerges 
from the White Paper can be more clearly des- 
cribed. The Lnyted Kingdom's deficit on 
visible trade deteriorated from £43 million 
in the first half of 1949 to £108 million in 
the first half of 1950; this was because ime 
ports over this period rose from £958 million 
to £1,150 million while exports rose from 
£915 million to only £1,042 million. The 
rise of £192 million in imports was not be- 
yond -expectations. An increase in imports 
of raw-materials from the overseas sterling 
area accounts for £50 million of it, «hile 
'raw material imports fram the CEEC countries rose 
by £16 million and from other non-dol lar 
areas by £17 million. Increases in all 17- 
ports from these three areas amounted to £73 
million, £55 mallion and £68 million respec- 
‘tively. Only from the dollar area did the 
sterling value of imports decrease, by ‘4 
million to £202 millitn;" these imports repre- 
sented 17% per cent of total imports in the 
first half of thissyear, compared with 2if 
per cent ip the first half of 1949, Oving 
to devaluation, they represented a much srall- 
er dollar expenditure than twelve months ago. 

. . The comparatively smal] rise in the 
sterling value of exports between the [v0 

(hel £;years-must, however, be regarded in the 











circumstances as diséppointing.' No doubt 
the country’s export potential has improved 
since June and-rather better results may ap- 
pear for the current helf year. The £127 
million increase was almost wholly explained 
by en increase of £36 million in the sterlin 

value of exports to the dollar area and o 


£81 million to OEEC countries. The value of 
exports to all other areas showed remarkably 
little change compared with the first half of 
1949. These figures do not in themselves 
throw doubt on the improved competitive posi- 
tion of sterling exports since devaluation; . 
ut it has not been so potent as to evoke a 
large demand from, say, South American mar- 
kets to replace their former imports of dol- 
lar goods. Nor does it appear that the rest 
of the sterling area is receiving in anything 
like adequate volume British exports to make 
their voluntary cuts of dollar imports. 
This leads directly to the third point. 
The White Paper throws some new light on the 
vast improvement in the external payments of 
the overseas sterling area since devaluation. 


Ih the first six months of 1949 the overseas ' 


sterling area ran a deficit with the dollar 
area of £64 million, it had to pay £35 mil- 
lion sterling to transferable account coun- 
tries and it incurred a deficit of no less 
than £135 million with the United Kingdom; its 
overall deficit must therefore have been of 
the order of £234 million before allowing for 
sales to the United Kingdom of newly mined 
gold. In the first six months of 1950 the 
overseas sterling area showed a dollar sur- 
plus of £65 million, it gained £95 million 
sterling from transferable account countries 
and its deficit with the United Kingdom was 
cut to £80 million. These figures indicate 
am overall surplus for the overseas sterling 
area of about £80 million - a turn-round of 
no less than £314 million compared with a 
year earlier. These figures strongly sug- 


gest that the crisis last year was not solely’ 


concerned with dollars. It was also a ster- 
ling area crisis, reinforced by improvident 
releases from the sterling balances. These 


U.K. Payments by Regions 


, £ million 
19498 1950 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
Dollar. Area 
Visibles “lll -140 “71 
Invisibles - 31 e 20 +19 
Sterling Area 
Visiblee + 78 + 78 * 13." 
Invisiblea +o? *@ + 67 
0.E.E.C. Area 
Visibles « 9 - 31 + 17 
Invisibles + 20 ey: + 34 
Otherg : 
Visibles 2 l - ll = 67 
Invisibles + 13 + 26 + 40 
Total #16  -54 . *82 
Visibles z - 43 =104 108 


‘Invisibles ~ o§9 +850 +160 


663} 
releases heightened the problem of dollar 


. payments, but their effect on the sterling 


area itself was masked by hot money movements 
and British capital investment. in Australia 
and other parts of the sterling area. If 
there 48 one over-riding moral contained in 
the White Paper, it is implicit in these fig- 
ures. British responsibilities towards the 
rest of the sterling area have assumed an im- 

late importance which is no less inescap- 
able than British liabilities in terms of 
dollars. . 

A varied potpourri of other information 
rewards closer examination of the White Paper. 
Even in the first half of 1949, for instance, 
the Colonial Empire earned a dollar surplus 
of £22 million and also sold £3 million of 
newly mined gold to the central pool; in the 
first half of 1950 its net contribution of 
gold and dollars rose to £60 million. Anoth- 
er point arises from the somewhat, improved 
official figures on the distribution of the’ 
sterling balances shown in the second table. 
This shows that sterling balances held by 

countries amounted to £378 million at 
the end of June. At first sight this total 
seems odd, for it has been officially stated 
in Parliament that only £200 million sterling 
held by OEEC countries could, after due nego- 
tiation, be swept into the European Payments 
Clearing. Some official elucidation of this 
discrepancy (which may be explained by ster- 
ling holdings not in central bank hands) 
would be valuable. Who are these Europeans 
who hold £178 million of sterling that cannot 
be brought into the EPU accounting? There 
are a number of further technical points on 
which the White Paper might be more forthcom- 
ing but the official statisticians deserve 
congratulation for having revealed so dex- 
trously the complicated anatomy of the ster- 
ling economy. All the figures now revealed 
support the conclusion, now rapidly emerging 
from other evidence, that the fundamental 
assumptions on which British trade policy has 
been based for three years call for re-examie 
nation. 


U.K. Assets and Liabilities 
30/6/49 31/12/49 30/6/50 


Assets ($ million) 


Gold and Dollars 1,651 1,688 2,756 
Other currencies 176 64 115 
Liabilities (£ million) 

Deller Area i3 36 36 

. Heni« 
— os 92 80 89 
O.E.E.C. Area 368 A424 378 
Others 531 503 AT i 
= - li : 

et cs oe 1,010 1,043 976 
Glories 533 534 580 
Other sterling area 1,692. 1,763 1,91? 
Total sterling erce , 2.225 2,297. 2.49% 
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Business Notes — 


'First-EPU Compensation 


The first ‘compensation in the European 
Payments Union, covering intra-European pay- 
ments over the July-September quarter, has 
been completed by the Bank for International 
Settlements. 
the European Payments Union has yielded to 
pressure by some of the members and is draw- 
ing a veil of obscurity over the results. It 
is more than probable that this pressure has 
come from Germany and France, who are at the 
twb extremes in this first compensation. 
Germany is reputed to have run a net deficit 
that more than accounts for its gold-free 
credit line with EPU and has been called upon 
to make a substantial gold payment. France, 
»for her part, has built up a net credit which 
‘entitles her to a gold payment by EPU. 

Germany’s resistance to publication can 
be readily understood since the figures sug- 
gest that Germany is still in a state of 
economic disequilibrium which makes its posi- 
tion as a partner in EPU equivocal. French 
reservations can also be understood, though 
hardly forgiven. The French stand for a 
considerable measure of protectionism in the 
tariff negotiations at Torquay might be un- 
-dermined through publication of: the unexpec- 
tedly large credit which France has managed 
to build up with her European partners during 
the past three months. —~ 

The British Government has rightly de- 
cided to go ahead with the publication of its 
own figures, though it will not divulge the 
state of its bilateral balances. ° With the 
EPU countries as a whole, the Sterling Area 
built up a‘surplus of 96 million units (equal 
to US dollars) during the September quarter. 
This net surplus was met to the extent of 


£5, 847,000 out of pre-June 30 balances held: 


by the countries indebted to the sterling 
area. This left the equivalent of $79 mil- 
lion as a credit balance to be entered on EPU 
books in favour of the sterling area. | This 
balance will go to reduce the initial debit 
of $150 million with which the sterling area 
was charged when EPU was put into operation. 
If the trend revealed in sterling area= EPU 
relations over the past three months is main- 
tained, the United Kingdom should be able to 
extract some gold from EPU before its first 
year of operation has run its course, al- 
though even when the initial debit has been 
exhausted, the sterling area will have to ex- 


tend 20 per cent of its quota of $1,060 mil- 


lion as a credit to EPU before it begins to 
receive gold. : 


Exchange Account Borrows Again 


The borrowing powers of the Exchange 
Equalisation.Account have been increased by a 
further £300 million, the second’ such move in 
less than five months. The total borrowing 

ower of the EEA has now reached £1,175 mil- 
‘ion - good evidence of the continued inflow 


of: gold and dollars into the British reserve. 
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The management committee of 


The current value of that reserve should not 
be confused with its book value to the EEA 
since nearly half the gold held in the ac. 
count was acquired at prices lower than that 
which has obtained since devaluation in Sep- 
tember 1949. The previous increase in hore 
Towing powers was announced on July 5th and 
it is known that between July Ist and Septem- 
ber 30th the Exchange Equalisation Account 
had to take up an additional £119 million in 
gold and dollars. 

Unless the Account, through some ab- 
struse internal accounting mechanism, had ob- 
tained an advance of sterling before the £300 
wiilion increase in its official borrowing 
powérs was made on July Sth, it follows that 
upwards of £180 million must ‘have remained in 
hand at the beginning of October. If the 
further increase in borrowing powers is in- 
tended for immediate use, it would follow 
that the inflow of gold and dollars since the 
beginning of this month must have been con- 
siderably greater than the rate maintained in 
the previous quarter.: 

This is a matter of conjecture, but it 
is borne out to some extent by the recent in- 
crease in the issue of Treasury bills at the 
weekly tenders. The bills to be taken up 
fast week amounted to a record figure of £260 
million, £30 million greater than in the cor- 
responding week of last year and £20 million 
greater than the current maturities. The 
bills to be taken up this week amount to £250 
million, some £20 million above the corres- 
ponding week of last year. It seems highly 
probable that the authorities are having to 
resort to this new net borrowing in order to 
secure sterling. with which to buy inflowing 
foreign exchange. 


“Transport Debated 


Last week's debate on the 1949 report of 


the Transport Commission provided yet 
another occasion for the kind of ministerial 


apologia that -has become common form in the 


’ peviews of nationalised industries in Parlia- 


ment. On this occasion, however, (Mr. Barnes 
was at least prepared to step out of his part 
to argue two matters of principle, though 
only ‘as an individual Minister’. He argued 
against any repudiation of interest on the 
compensation stock; but his rejection of 
this dishonest nostrum would have come with. 
greater force if he had not begun his speech 
by claiming that if the Commission’s accounts 
-had been cast in the same form as that of 
company accounts they would have shown a 
‘profit’ of £31 million. The case for a 
subsidy, whether as a direct grant or relief 
for the upkeep of strategic lines, was reject 
¢ hot on any demerits of its own (Mr Barnes 

ought that the’case for a subsidy could be 
argued ‘on stronger grounds’) but because 


; this was the wrong time to add to the tax- 


‘ payer’s burden. 
* These conclusions are certainly welcome. 
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ansport Tribunal. But he had no ob- 
eae to offer about the organisation of 
the Comission and its working relations with 
the Executives. On this, Mr Callaghan 
(brought in to reply after an attack on the 
\inister by a Labour member, Mr Poole, who 
insisted that there was not traffic enough 
for more than 650,000 road vehicles compared 
with the 801,000 an operation) produced evi- 
dence to controvert comments made in The 
Economist of September 23rd. Mr John Elli- 
ott, the Chief Regional Officer of the London 
\idland region, speaking elsewhere on the 
sane evening as the debate, denied that, in 
his experience, ‘regional initiative is 
strangled, enterprise frowned on, frustration 
nurtured.’ These views are entitled to res- 
pect, as are those of other strong critics of 
our article: But unhappily the statement 
that all is well in one or two of the Railway 
regions does not dispose of the general argu- 
ments in the article about the relations be- 
tween the various strata of the transport 
system. 


Commentary oh Exporte 


Britain’s exports declined in September 
by £18 million to £171.4 million, an unusual 
occurrence since exports normally begin to 
recover in September from the low level of 
August. This year, the August figures were 
the highest ever recorded; thus it seems 
that the September total reflected the delay- 
ed effect of the holiday period. Exports of 
all major groups (except chemicals, which 
reached a record of £10.2 million) declined 
during the month. Increases were recorded 
by some of the smaller categories, including 
linen, oils and. fats, leather, sugar and bis- 
cuits, but apart from these the decline was 
general. 

Shipments of vehicles fell by £7.6 mill- 
ion to £27 million. The United States took 
a larger quantity of motor cers than in Aug- 
ust while Canada took fewer. But during the 
first nine months of the year Canada has re- 
mained the second largest market for the 
British motor industry and in one or two 
months it took more cars than Australia, 
Britain’s largest market. Exports of mach- 
inery declined by £4 million to £23 million; 
shipments to the Soviet Union amounted to 
only £500,000 compared with approximately 
£1 million a month in the previous eight 
months. Cotton and wool .textiles both dec- 
lined, though not sharply, and in each group 
shipments to the United States increased 
while those to Canada fell. But Canada is 
still by far the largest market for the wool 
textile industry;. it took 12 per cent of the 
industry’s total exports in the first nine 
months of ‘the year. . Exports of woollen and 
worsted tissues during the third quarter were 
the largest since the war. 

arel, though e less important export, 
offers an interesting illustration of poss- 
ible repercussions to the British export 


drive. _ Exports of apparel this year ae 


een increasing steadily and 


So was his justification of the working of* 
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United States have become the second end 
third largest markets respectively, fol lowe 
ing closely on Australie. Last week the 
United States announced to the tariff confer- 
ence in Torquay that it would resort to the 
escape clause of the Genéral Agreement on 
oe and Trade and raise its import duty 
on hats. 


Film Trade Defends Itself 


_Among the recommendations of the Plant 
committee on film distribution and exhibition 
1t was a quite innocent-looking suggestion 
that aroused the sharpest controversy - the 
proposal to set up a body independent of 
trade interests to regulate certain matters 
in the trade and act as arbiter in some dis- 
putes. This is the last thing the trade 
wants, and the report (HMSO, 4d.) of the 
trade members of the Films Council, which 
undertook the duty of working out ‘specific. 
practical proposals’, makes the fact clear 
oncé more. he proposed body would deal, 
among other matters, with disputes between 


‘members of the trade arising out of the new 


and freer film booking procedure that the 
Plant committee desired to see introduced. 
But the trade’s representatives do not fully 
share the Plant committee’s faith in freedom. 
Indeed, they point out that the industry is 
not one in which a standard formula of a re- 
cognisable grade of efficiency will necessars 
ily lead to success - and success, once atte 
ained, cannot be automatically repeated. 
Therefore, they argue, free competition wil 

not necessarily produce the résults expected 
of it, and ‘the usual arguments about progot- 
ing efficiency have only a very limited app « 
lication in the film industry. 

The trade committee does not agree with 
the more important of the Plant recommendas 
tions designed to secure a freer booking pro= 
cedure. It concedes that trade practice has 
become somewhat too standardised; it accepts 
the suggestions of pre-release provincial 
runs, extended runs in certain provincial 
centres, and an increase in the number of 
copies put into circulation. But it does 
not want competitive bidding for films; it 
does not want to see cinemas in monopoly sit- 
uations made to change hands; and it does 
not want to end the practice of barring. 
Above all, however, it does not want any in- 
dependent tribunal arbitrating on questions 
of this kind, and if any arbitration is to be 
done it wants the Films Council (with its 
heavy trade representation) todo it. _ 

Some of this is the mere natural dislike 
of interference. But it seems not unfair to 
detect two ideas underlying the tenacity with 
which the quite sensible suggestions made in 
the Plant report are being opposed. One, 
that appears in the trade members report 
from time to time, is the state of mind that 
relies on enforcement of the quota to put 
things right. © The other is a desire (no 
doubt sincere) to encourage good films = but 
without discouraging bad ones. A trade én 
trenched behind such ideas as these is in ae 


condition tq refom itself. - 
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Allocation for Raw Materials? 


Pressure for some system of internat ic 
al allocation of raw materials is now comi: 
from other sources than the United States 
The Council of Organisation for Europe. 
Economic Co-operation has decided to sur 
vey world supplies of raw materials and t 
devise allocation schemes for scarce commodi- 
ties. The same topic has also been discuss- 
ed by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

The anxiety of the United States about 
raw materials is evident. In the first six 
months of this year, commercial consumption 
of all commodities has reached a high level 
and consumption of copper, zinc and natural 
rubber touched new postwar peaks. Com- 
mercial stocks have fallen sharply in the 
period - copper from 104,000 tons to 45,000 
tons, zinc from 84,000 tons to 24,000 tons, 
and natura] rubber from 107,000 tons to 
100,000 tons. Stocks of lead declined only 
slightly from 63,000 tons to 61,500 tons, 
while tin provided an exception with a rise 
in stocks from 36,000 tons to 43,000 tons. 
This running down of inventories, it will be 
noted, occurred in the six months before the 
fighting in Korea. 

Consumption of raw materials in other 
countries has also increased but less marked- 
ly. World consumption of copper, zinc, nat- 
ural rubber, wool and rayon has reached the 
highest levels since the war. Although pro- 
duction is expanding, it is not keeping pace 
with these record rates of consumption. 
During the first half of 1950, world outputs 
of copper, zinc, lead, tin, natural rubber, 
crude oil, wool, cotton and rayon reached the 
highest annual rate since the end of the war. 
The actual increases compared with 1949 rang- 
ed from 0.5 per cent for cotton to 10 per 
cent for natural rubber. 


The Gap in Supplies 


At present, the biggest question for the 
commodity markets is the measure of addition- 
al demand to meet the expanded stockpiling 
and rearmament programmes. Of this only the 
most tenuous estimates can be made. The 
accompanying table shows world production, 
consumption and commercial stocks for five 
representative commodities covering the per- 
iod from January to June. Production of 
copper, tin and natural rubber exceeded con- 
sumption, but since in each case commercial 
stocks also declined, the inference mst be 
that stockpiling has absorbed the current 
surplus and part of the world’s free stocks. 
The figures suggest that such stockpiling 
purchases accounted for 92,000 tons of copper, 
36,000 tons of tin, and 45,000 tons of nat- 
ural rubber. Consumption of synthetic rubb- 
er exceeded production, but the excess was 
almost exactly matched by the fall in world. 
stocks. Wool consumption equalled half the 
combined current clip and offerings from the 
Joint Organisation’s stocks. 

estimates of American military re- 
quirements have been made by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and other bodies: | 


oe 
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these are gisen in the last line o 
They represent a significant addit 
nal American consumption, and indeed to world 
consumption. Two points emerge from a 
parison of these figures with world produc. 
tion, consumption and-stocks. First, these 
additional American requirements (and the 
(mited States is not the only country now re. 
arming and stockpiling) cannot be met fron 
existing world stocks. Secondly, if world 
consumption is maintained at the same leve| 
as in the first half of 1950, world output 
will not expand sufficiently to meet these 
new demands. 

To what extent can production expand 
still further? Natural rubber production in 
1950 is expected to reach 1,750,000 tons and 
to rise by 75,000 tons next year. Synthetic 


World Commodity Supplies 
January - June, 1950 
(in thousand tons, except wool mn. Ib, clean) 


f the table 
1on to hor. 


Come 


. Rubbe 
Copper Tin Net. synth, Wool 
World: 
Prod’ n. 1,160 86 820 229 1,313¢ 
Consmptn 1,135 61 785 255 1,313 
Stocks 
1/1/50 236 129 725 110 3 nue. 
30/6/50 169 118 715 75 ae, 
USA: 
Consmptn. 615 34 363 237 314 
Stocks 
1/1/50 104 36 107 98 D.a. 
30/6/50 : 45 43 100 65 = oma. 
timated milit 
Senet “ry —-960 100 750 200 


* Half of combined seasonal clip and offerings 
from Joint Organisation stocks. 





production this year should total 560,000 
tons and is scheduled to reach 950,000 tons a 
year by next March. Copper output might 
tise by a further 5 per cent, but only if 
there is no labour trouble and if Northern 
Rhodesia gets enough fuel - which is serious- 
ly in doubt. Tin production might be main- 
tained, but wool supplies will be small owing 
to the depletion of the Joint Ore=' —ion's 
stocks 


Canadian Bank Rate Raised 


The Bank of Canada increasec its bank 
rate from 1% per cent to 2 per cent on Octo- 
ber 17th, thus adding one more significant 
adherent to the number of countries which 
have recently called into play the orthodox 
mechanism of-credit control in order to coun- 
ter inflation. A statement by the board of 
directors of the bank explaining the increase 
recalls the previous reduction of the rate in 
1944. | The bank then expressed the view that 
it saw no prospect of economic developments 
in the post-war period that would call for : 
policy of higher interest rates. In face 0 
this venture into prophecy, the board of dir- 


-ectors now admit that ‘the earlier view no 


longer holds good under today’s conditions 
when Canada faces the prospect of substanti- 
ally increased defence expenditure, adding t© 
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14 When we are about to advertise a product that appeak 

.. to womlen, we prefer to hear what women think about it 

.. before we burst into print. 

10 . 

m We go about it in the practical way. We appoint a panel—of - 

teen-agers if it’s a teen-age product ; mothers and mothers-to-be if - 

0 it’s a baby product and so on. They start by discussing activities 
. related to the product rather than the product itself, but what comes 
ht out of their talk is vital stuff from our point of view—likes and 

if dislikes, spontaneous ¢riticism, suggestions and ideas and 
comparisons with competitive products. 

ne It is intended merely to provide us with an indication of possible 

iB pitfalls and of issues that should be explored more thoroughly ig 
, Sometimes it serves ouly to contirm what we know already, but , 

occasionally it reveals an unexpected need for deeper 
forms of market research. 
Always it gives us and our clients a better understanding of the 

k people who buy the product and that in itself is an encouraging 

\- factor towards successful advertising. 

t 

h We have set down more about ourselves and our services 

x in a booklet entitled * Choosing An Advertising Agency.” 
: Let us send you a copy. 

e 

n 

: F. C. PRITCHARD, Woob 

AND PARTNERS LIMITED 


Advertising and Public Relations 


25 Savile Row, Londun, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 7080 
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HEN the Spaniards conquered South America, they 
found the Indians making white gold. This was an alloy 
produced by mixing gold with grains of a grey untarnishable 
metal, now known as platinum, a name giyen to it by the 
Spaniards from its resemblance to silver (plata). Platinum 
is gaining ground as a favourite metal for jewellery because, 
like gold, it retains its lustre and does not rust or corrode. 
This resistance to atmospheric and chemical attack, com- 
bined with its high melting point and ability to promote 
Chemical reactions, have made it g metal extremely valuable 
to modern industry. Alone or alloyed with other metals, 
platinum provides electrical contacts and scientific apparatus. 
Finally, it is so stable that it is chosen for making the 
standard weights and measures kept.by the Board of Trade 
in London. 
Platinum is especially important to the chemical industry, 
not oply ip laboratory apparatus, but as a “ catalyst” — 
that is, a substance which assists'a chemical process without 
itself being altered. 1.C.1. uses platinum in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, gone of tbe most important chemical raw 





materials in the world, and in converting 

ammonia into the nitric acid which is iC 
used to manufacture fertilizers, explosives am 
and many other substances. gg 














To draw inspiration from one’s surroundings 
one must be able to see the wood despite the 
trees. Cateshy Office Furnishings provide the 
answer for the business executive who seeks 
the unobtrusive efficieney of the perfect office 
designed by experts to serve his needs. For a 
complete new office or a single item we invite 
your enquiries to our Director of Contracts, 
Your enquiries for flogr-cqverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.i 
Our only addrew. Telephone: Museum 7777 
















Which would you choose 
in the event of illness? 


PRIVATE TREATMENT 
OR GENERAL WARD! 


The National Health Service 
ensures that everyone receives 
medical and, if necessary, 
hospitg! creatment in the event 
of illness or operation. 
To many people, however, 
the necessary formalities, the 
waiting and, finally, treatment 
sn @ general ward, are discon 
certing both in anticipated 
* . and in practice. 
To such. the B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive alternative. For ¢ 
moderate annual subscription, graded t¢ suit individual means and 
requirements, members can make thew own arrangements ce 
speedy and private treatment im nursing home or hospital “ 
and the whole os major portion of the expendituss |s refunded by 
B.U.P.A. 
In view of the tact that serious illness or the need for operation 
often strikes without warning, it is ne more than obvious wisdom 
to sefeguarg yourself and your family without delay. | A brochure 
giving full particulars will gladly be sent en request. 


BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Reona i The Viscount Muffield, G.8.€.. F.A.S. 
533776) BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. €.C.I. 


Granches throughous England, and tn Scacland and N. Wwoland 
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the pressure on the country’s resources: 
time of virtually full employment”. , 

Canade’s bank rate decision is, perhaps, 
little more than ‘a gesture; "interest rates 
in the Dominion are not under such direct in- 
fluence of bank rate as they are in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. But, taken together with the 
policy of letting the dollar go free and of 
removing a8 from the end of this year import 
prohibitions and quote restrictions, it does 
suggest an acceleration of the trend towards 
a policy of monetary freedom and orthodoxy. 

The Canadian dollar has recently been 
settling down at around $2.95% to the £ in 
London and 94 7/8 cents to the US dollar. 
Some early advices from Canada after the de- 
cision was taken to let the rate go free sug- 
gested that the Canadian authorities hoped to 
see the Canadian dollar re-established in due 
course at parity with the US dollar. The 
public statement made by the Minister of Fin- 
ance at the time does not confirm these sug- 
gestions... The full text shows that the Cen- 
adian authorities had decided not to estab- 
lish any new fixed parity for the Canadian 
dollar for the time but to allow rates of ex- 
change to be determined by conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. Mr Abbott hoped, however, 
that 'after a short transitional period’ rea- 
sonably stable conditions would develop and 
that Canada would ultimately conform to the 
provision of the Internationa] Monetary Fund 
agreement which requires member countries not 
to allow their exchange rates to fluctuate 


more than | per cent on either side or parity. 


The Tin Conferencé™ 


The special tin conference convened by 
the United Nations Organisation to discuss 
the draft agreement on buffer stocks with re- 
piewe buying and selling prices opened in 

eva on Wednesday. The United States, 
which had opposed the idea of calling such a 
conference at the last meeting of the tin 
study group, in the end decided to attend. 
During the past six months, considerable 
changes have taken place in both American and 
British views about the advisability of an 
international agreement. Informal talks be 
tween the two countries last Summer smoothed 
out most of the technical difficulties, but 
Korea has since altered the whole conspectus 
of commodity dealings. 

If the recent wool conference serves as 
@ guide, international allocation of tin is 
unlikely to be discussed in any detail at 
Geneva. The United States, however, would 
like to see agreement on a maximum price even 
if it meant agreeing to a minimum price as 
well, thoug!: its main concern is to ensure 
that product;.n will be allowed to expand. 

Britain still wants to have the draft 
agreement edopted but is less anxious to 
have it put into force straight away. It 
argues that the high price of tin is due en- 
tirely to panic buying; published statistics 
certainly show no marked rise in tin consump- 
tion since the Korean invasion. The fixing 
of @ maximum price at the present time would 
neither lessen demand nor expand output. But 
@8 soon as political conditions become more 
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normal, the price of tin might well be expec 
ted to fall to a more nent: figure. 
On Monday the London price of tin reached~an 
all-time record of £909 a ton. 


World Price for Wheat? 


. This week the international wheat coun- 
cil presented its first annual-réport at a ° 
general meeting in Geneva. The report dis- 
cussed the familiar point that purchases of 
American wheat in 1949-50 were smaller. than 
the sales guaranteed under the international! 
wheat agreement. The undertaking on the 
part.of importers to buy their quotas oper- 
ates only when the price is at the agreed 
minimum for each year. The United States, 
the principal exporter, pursued a policy des- 
igned to keep the price at the maximum, and 
hence it was not entitled. to ask purchasers 
to honour their guarantees. 

_* The new exporting season has brought «| 
Significant development from Canada. Last 
month the Canadian Wheat Board decided to re- 
duce the price of wheat sold outside the 
agreement to $Can. 1.98 @ bushel. This 1s 
the maximum price that producers are entitled 
to charge for the fixed quantities of agree- 
ment wheat. Non-agreement wheat had prev- 
iously commanded a premium of as much as 30 
cents a bushel. Australia is still selling 
wheat outside the agreement at a premium of 
15 per cent but the quantities are smal! and 
Australia is the only major wheat exporter 
prepared to accept sterling. The Canadian. 
move, therefore, has not led to a uniform 
price of wheat for all sales by member coun- 
traes to all purchasers, though it may per- 


haps be a step towards that end. 


@ s e 


The oversubscription of the Northern 
Ireland loan establishes a new basis in the 
gilt-edged market. Applications totalling 
nearly £19 million were received for the £4 
inillion of 3% per cent stock 1969-71 on offer 
to the public at 98. The redemption yield 
is approximately 33/6 per cent.. 


“STATISTICAL~-SUMMARY 


. Week ending 
® Oct.14 °° Oct. 21 


eer 1950 1950 

Note circln.(Wed) &an 1,281.0 1,278 6 

Tr.Bills ellotted Sm 260.0 250 0 
Av.rate per cent 10s.3. 25d. 10s.2 94d. 


Total Floating Debt fmm _ §,954.3 \ . 6,302.0 


Total Ord.Rev. £°000 46,698 50,776 
Total Ord. Exp. £000 54,706 83,10) 
Change in Nat.Debt. 4°000+12,970. #345,074 
Total Nat.Debt. fen 3826, 291 26,636 - 
Gilt-edged Yields % Oct. 17 Oct. 24 
1950 . 1950 
£ s.d. £s6.d 
Consold 24% * Poa Th eee 
War Loan 3% (1955-59) 4 23-2 22 °7 
Funding 3% (1959-69)# 3 0128 39 § 
War Loan 34% (after '52)% 313 0 312 6° 
Br.Elec.3% (1968-73)7_ 3 210 3 2 § 
Br. Trapt. 3% (1978-88)? 8 3 5 3. 
“Flat Yield 4 To earliest tes te. . 
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Company Meetings 
S$. (LONDON AND PROVINCES), LTD. 
we inatactarerg sna Distrutors of, 


25th Year of Foundation of Bisiness 


Turnover Creates Ali-Time Record 


The eighteenth ennual, general aeeting of Willeons 
(London and Previnces), dtd., wes held om Octobet 
8 ia ; 


London. 
Colonel the Right Hon. Lord Baraby, C:¥.G., 
C.B.E., M.V.0. (cheirman), who presided, in the 
course of his speech said: 

Turnover for the year under review hes been a re- 
cord, which indicates the fundamental Vigour in the 
direction of the business. Part of the increase was 
influenced by the termination of rationing and the 
opening of new branches and the conversion of for- 
wer aon-profitable branches to a different charac- 
ter of merchandise, giving a greater voluae of 
trade. Simultaneously the weather in the summer of 
1949 favoured sales of women’s drenses. 


Profits and Appropriations . 
The net profit of the group for the year is 


” €254, 131 before deducting directors’ fees end aan- 


agement emoluments, depreciation and amortisetion. 
After allowing for all charges including Taxetion 
there is « balance of £101,417, and in compliance 
with the Government's eish, we ere aaintaining the 
dividend on the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary shares at 
30 per cent., which asounts. to £17,325 net, and as 
this only absorbs a fraction of the amount earned 
under normel conditions a higher rate would have 
beem recommended. It fs interesting to note that.if 
the net amount distributed in dividend to ty. 
shareholders were calculated on the capital employ- 
ed, end net on that issued, it would only represent. 
@ dividend of % per cent. 

Great effort has been involved to attain these 
results, because it has been necessary to cover 
both the compulsory reduction of 24 per cent in the 
profit marging on utility garments and ris costs 
an overheads, including. wages, &c., and the increa- 
eed demand for garments at lower retail prices. 

‘Im pursuance of the any*s eis to maintain an 
attractive appearance of its premises, considerable. 
eump were, a8 customary, spent op repairs and re< 
newale. The figure at which shop fixtures and fit- 
tings etands in our books, less depreciation, of 
course, reflects a valuation fer below whet eny 
correct computation would seo on these at their taq- 
day's replacement costs. 

You will observe that the freehold and leasehold 
properties which etoog in the accounts twelve 
wonths previously et £228,710 have, since the last 
@ccounts were published, been valued professionally 
es of March 3) last. The resulting surplus on ¢al< 
aation, emounting to £483,914, seg been carried to 
capital reserve account. 


. Strength of Company’s Reserves 


I would like to'draw your attention to the folle 
— items in the consolidated balance-sheet: - 
as sroerse Pa pues taxation stands et £8,750. 

®@ is considered adequate to cover taxation for 
all p ‘to March 31, 1950. 

b) The aggregate reserves set aside out of this 
year's profits amounts to £76,626. 

(c) Total reserves now amount tov£963,594, of 
Over nine times the ordinary share capital. _. 

(d) Totel assets now stand at the record figure 
of £1,671,816, reflecting the continuing expansion 
policy of your Company. 

_ Stocks, you will notice, show an increased amount 
in value. This reflects what wag considered: prudent 
forward buying to take advantage before the expect~ 
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Where che Money Goes 
I have in previous yeers informed you how 
Ws. spent by the public im our Seenshes oak wa 
utilised and would emphasise that the amount di;. 
tributed in dividends this yeer represents again 
ely 2d, in the £ of turnover. 
en the Wages Council brought in this year, 
stendard ainimum rate of remuneration for eaploy. 
in the retail trade for the class of goods hes. 


by this Company, it was found that the ean. 
.of 1,544 out of our 1,600 employees were nore 
the new recognised scale. 


Development of the Company 


Ia regard to future development +the policy of 
prise steadily forward will continue and branches 

opened whenever an opportunity pramsnins profit 
cupecee, Satine vex! five new mipenre yore 80 
opened. Company # not engage itself in an 
race in,order to claim a record number of beeches 
in its class of trade. 


Trading Conditions 
The distributive trades are all operating under 
the impact of progressively rising costs both ia 
raw material end in most making charges. With, hov- 
ever, the likelihood of full employment being ess- 
ured for some time to come the demand for our pro- 


ducts will opens tp be assured so long as prices 
7 not rise above the purchasing power of the pub-. 


BSE 


c. 

Seles' to date in comparison to last year are sli- 
@itly down, in common with most other retail dis- 
tributors. The demand for autumn and winter, ho- 
ever, looks encouraging, and while it is most diff- 
icule to forecast these days, I have every hope 
‘that our turnover will approximate to that for the 
year under review. : 

We again wish to record our thanks to the sorkers 
«in the factories, to the makers of materials, and 
to those manufacturers of garments with whan we do 
dusiness, and ta each of them. we express our appre- 
ciation of their help and co-operation durin the 

in eptenentine to ‘the consumer-public serchend- 
ise which must have possessed attractive qualities. 
‘We hope that the same co-operation will continue in 
che future. 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


In expreasing our best thanks to our founder and 
managing director, Mr. Maurice Mauray, I soyld 
point out that the year 1950 marke the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the business by 
him. It is a Wonderful achievement thas, io so short 
@ period such great and sound progress has been at- 
tained end Mr. Mauray must feel rightly proud of 
ell chat has been accomplished in those 25 years, 
in tee of — See Come which the Cou- 
atry passed during that period. \ 

We also wish to express our thanks to Mr. Janes 

» the director in charge of merchandise; to 
the buyers for the efforts of the edministrative 
officials; and to all the members of the staff er 
ployed at headquarters and in the branches through- 
ee Poiesie end Northera Erelend das their 

oyal pery during the trading year. | 

The. report was adopted. 
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A Year of Progress 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s Statement 


The annual general meetings of Odeon Theatres 
Limited and its Subsidiary enies were held on 
Sept. 28 in London, Mr. J. Ar Renk, D.L., d.P., 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following arg extracts from his circulated 
stetement: 

In my statement on the eccounts for the year end- 
ed June 25, 1949, I had «@ disappointing, indeed a 
disastrous, account to give of that year’s resylts 
due to the losses sustained on our large-scale pro- 
duction programme of British films. 

The year now under review, ended June 24, 1950, 
has been an extremely difficult one, since it cov- 
ered the transitional period between the heavy pro- 
duction losses of 1948-49 and what I hope will 
prove ae more stable and wore satisfactory future. 
It was impossible to make a sudden contraction in 
the large film production programme and organis- 
ation without sustaining losses, but unless drastic 
steps had ‘been taken the finencial position of the 
group, already strained, could not have withstood 
the burden of the loss which would inevitably have 
occurred froma continuation of large-scale produc- 
tion under the conditions then existing. 


Policy Of The Group 


The policy of the group during the year under re- 
view has been influenced by the following aims: (1) 
To reduce film production commitments; (2) to re- 
duce the unfunded indebtedness of the group; (3): To 
effect economies in overhead expenses and ensure 
gaxiaum efficiency. é 

The year’s results unfortunately show a net loss 
which will be as disappointing to shareholders as 
they are to me. Such loss is very considerably re- 
duced when compared with the loss of the previous 
year, and, in view of the factors to which I have 
teferred, it may be regarded as not unsatisfactory. 
A great deal has been done during the year, end the 
group’s financial position has been considerably 
improved, so that we can face the future with far 
more confidence then when I reperted to you lust 


yeer. 
Bank Loans And Overdrafts 


It is satisfactory to record that ea reduction of 
£3,336,545 hes been made in bank loans and over-~ 
drafts, from £16,286,581, at June 25, 1949, to 
£12,950,036 at June 24; 1950. Of the total bank in- 
debtedness £2,863,000 is lent to Odeon Theatres 
Limited, £2,100,000 to Overseas Cinematograph Thea- 
tres Limited, £1,468,000 locally to overseas ex- 
hibiting companies, and £5,350,000 is now directly 
employed in film production and distribution, and 
the balance is advanced to various theatre-owning 
and manufacturing companies in the group. In the 
aggregate mortgages, bentures, loans and over- 
drafts have been reduced by £4,064,665 during the 
year. . 

Consolidated trading profits, less losses, show 
an increase of £1, 706,070 as compared with last 
year. Last year the trading profits were arrived at 
after including a non-recurring credit of £1,296,- 
466, arising from the alteration in the basis of 


valuation of films; in consequence, the improvement 


an the year’s trading profits is greeter to this 
extent. This improvement is due to ea reduction in 
the amounts required to be provided for losses on 
film production. These losses were, however, -very 
substantial in this transitione! year and amounted 
to approximately £1,750,000 in the case of the 
eon and G.C.F. group and £575,000 in the cese of 
Gaumont-British Pi 
uding its wholly-owned subsidiary, Geins 
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opted for future film production, I do not anticip- 
ate that losses of this magnitude should recur ~ 
though losses on a much reduced scale are probable. 


Geumont-British Picture Corporetion 


- The trading profit of this company at £1,794,720 
shows a reduction when compared with £1,890,175 in 
the previous year, but the previous year’s figures 
included @ non-recurring credit of £332,038 result- 
ing from the change in the basis of valuation of 
films. The provision for production losses on Gain- 
sborough films, charged against trading profits, 
@mounted to approximately £500,000 (apart from con- 
tributions to Studio overheads shown separately, 
£77,804), due to circumstances to which I have pre- 
viously referred. At June 24, 1950, there were 
three Gainsborough films completed, but not releas- 
ed. In addition, the Corporation, through a subsid- 
iary, had financed the production of a number of 
uncompleted or unreleased educational or sponsored 
short films. Theatre profits showed an increase as 
compared with the previous year. 
British and Dominions Film 
Corporation Limited 

Total reserves now exceed £1,100,000. Loan capit- 
al has been reduced by £69,228. The bank loan of 
£997,252 has been repaid. 


_National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 


When dealing with the financial position of the 
companies: within the group, I cannot allow this re- 
view to be concluded without referring to the help 
end encouragement we received from our bankers. 

The support which we received, both et that time 
and in the months that followed, was magnificent. 
Our bankers gave us every assistance possible and 
this has done more than anything else to assist us 
to recover the position and enable us to present 
these, accounts which show that we have made mater- 
ial progress towards putting the financial] affaires 
of our business in order. 

This would not have been possible but for the 
farsightedness of our bankers and the support they 
gave us. 


Film Production 


“I informed you last year that it was: your Board’s 
decision to continue during the year under review 
with a reduced production programme. This policy 
has been carried out and has enabled. us to reduce 
our commitments and thus control terminal losses, 
whereas if we had ceased production entirely, our 
losses would have been infinitely ater. 

I am sorry to say that, although a report by the 
Working Party on Film Production Costs and the Re- 
port of the Committee of Inquiry on Distribution 
and Exhibition of Cinematograph Films have been 
published during the year, and although there have 
been five debates about the industry in the House 
of Commons, the basic problem facing the production 
side of the industry has not been solved - that is, 
that the annual investment which is made in produc- 
ing the negatives is greater than the return which 
can be reasonably anticipated from the markets av- 
‘ailable to British films. 

I said at the annual genefal meeting last year 
that the National Film Finance Corporation had done 
immeasurable good in providing finance for product- 
ion which could not be found from usual finencial 
sources. They have continued to play an important 
part in the last twelve months in helping to keep 
production going. 


Assisting Independent Producers 


--Jt-is in the national interest, as in the inter- 
est of our business, that there should be e strong 
and healthy British film production industry; but 
we must curtail. our production activities until it 
is possible to expect that a series of films, if 
made with reasonable competence, will recoup at 
- deast their cost. * 
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Your directors fave considered very cerefully the 


Policy which they should adopt for the year now be- 
fore us, end have decided thet, in view of the dif- 
ficulties existing in the industry, the problem 
must necessarily be dealt with on @ short-term 
basis. We are proposing, therefore, to assist both 
with finance and creative and technical assistance, 
independent producers to produce a limited sumber 
of films which otherwise wight not be able to ob- 
tain the necessary finance. The financial assist~- 
ance will be provided by means of distribution 
guarantees. The producer who operates under this 

lan will be able to teke full advantage of: the 
ine equipment and facilities which we have to of- 
fer in our studios, and obtaim the henefit of our 
world distribution organisation. 


‘Entertainment Tax 


The industry during the year has had to spend a 
Greet deal of time in wrestling with the unreason- 
able burden which it has to bear. In the 554 theat- 
res controlled by this group the public peid 
£26.615.205 by way of admission prices, and of this 
total no less than £10,278, 391 wag drained off at. 
once eee my oer 7s 9d ore 
pound taken et t officg grag straight to 
the Inland Revenue. * 

If the basis of tex applicable to live shows and 
sope other forms of entertainment had been applied 
%o our business, the tax which would have been paid 
would have been reduced by no less than £8, 158,888 
to £2,119, 503. It gust also be remembered that in 
eddition, tex in similar broportions will bave been 
suffered on takings from fiims produced by us ex- 
hibited in theatres outside the group. These fig- 
Gres bring out the astonishing burden fram which 
our industry, which provides entertainment for guch 
a Longe proportion of the country's wage earners, 
as fering. 

If only a small portion of this differeace in the 
¢wo gates of tax had been made available to our in- 
dustry, its economic problems would heve been eol- 
ved, and it would have been able to embark with 
confidence on a balenced British production pro- 


gramme. 

i am glad to say that during the last few weeks 
the Government has admitted in principle that the 
industry needs help, but I am sorry to say that the 
belp which has been offered will not solve the pro- 
blem, though, of course, it should be welcome. 

The n ations with the Government brought the 
whole industry together, and that in itself will, & 
em sure, over « period bring benefits to thadnd= 
astry. * 

La Ans ge + reeey one S could not have 

t into ng except with the egreement: 
of the American production industry. I would like 
to thank them for the SI in which they came for- 
‘ward end a to participate in the scheng, which 
showed their far-sighted approech to she probleas 
hich exist. 


Children’s Cinema Clubs 
The Departmental Committee on Children end the 


Cinema iasued their report om Mey S, 1980. Thies ree 


‘port passed many complimentary remarks about the 
way in which our clubs hed been run end the efferte 


of many of the managera of the theatres in enanect« 


-ton with chee. 


We intend actively to continue’ the operation af 
these clubs as we believe it is a sattibarten 
which ve should meke to national end commynity fe. 

Distribution 

Overseas <°The policy which we inatiteted sone 
years ago of developing a world overseas distrib- 
wtion organisation materially to help our 
a Solio: tha the best 1 

y eve that to secure ts 
from distribution it is necessary to heve Maproad 
distribution organisation operated wholly by our- 
aslves, oy in pertoership with nationals of the 


position of che 


I am happy to sey that independent Producers hay 


made increasing use of Organisation dur; 
year end that we are distributing 30 indesatie 


We are prepared to extend the facili: ; 
have to offer to any British producer wae 
terms as those which apply to films financed by 


onvertors Honi ephere 
tern « We have toda 
with the leaders of the American ioe ae 
spite of this the distribution of British fils io 
the U.8.A. in particular remains « difficult om. 
ation. We heve wade progress during the year 
placing our filme in theatres which specialise in 
such product, which policy we believe is the sound. 
est 7 of exploiting the American market. te knios 
thet this policy is @ slow method of distribution 
Dut nevertheless it is one which produces net te: 
— in the form of cash remittable to this coun- 
Sry. 
Organisation 

“Ie hes been an essential part of our poli . 
aag vin yor 80 enening the whole of Sa aie oe 
enisstion and to effect economies wherever poss. 
ble. Very substantial economies have already bees 
made but ere not fully reflected in the results for 
the year under review. 


I os press to sey thet we have to-day fine pers. 
gnne) form the executive of this oup. - 
all our e- 


Their loyalt the loyalty o 
Ployees who nats mb thea hes been most grataf- 


ying and encouraging to myself, the mana direc: 
tor, and sy ealltans during this difficule Period, 

My colle I would like to thank thes gil 
for their efforts and loyalty during the year. 

It is the wish of the Board of directors of the 
four principal companies that I should place on re 
cord their dation of the outstanding services 
of Mr. John Davis duriag the past year. In face of 
great difficulties he has carried through extensive 
core a to meet the changed circumstances 
Fresuiting from the reductian in the f1lm productia 
Eeeoreee the financial position of the group has 

st thened, commitments reduced, economies 
effected wherever possible and a high degree of 
efficiency asintained. 

T am hopeful chet, ia the ebsence of circumstan- 
€es over which we have no control, the progress 
which has been wade in strengthening the financial 
p and consolidating its trading 
activities will be continued during the current 


Why reports end eccounts were edopted at each 
meeting. 


- 


NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
Mr Ss. Cc. Goodwin's Review 


- §. C. Goodwin, J.P., (Chairman) presided at 
the 30th annus! general meeting of the Neepsend 
Steel & Tool Corporetion, Limited, held at Shef- 
field on October 17. His statement disclosed that 
the results showed an t over those of the 
Previous year. Reserves and Surplus of the parent 


Company were £224, 34] compared with £495,51) the 


revious year, mainly accounted for by capitel isa 
don of reserves in connection with the’ Bonus 
» Current Assets totalled £1,002, 906 ageinst 
Carreat Liabilities and Provisions £564,807 giving 
en excess of Current Assets of over £400,000 
The Consolsdeted Reserves: and Surplus amounted to 
G1, 264, 718 compared with £1], 398,565 « reduction - 
to itelisetion of Reserves. Current Assets ° 
the shole gmounved to £1,802,019 against Cur- 
rent Lisbilities and Provisions of £399,989 showing 
=o excess of i It would » 
s the Neepsend eas @ very soun 
tien finsncislly. The Consolidated Profit and Lost 
Account trading profits before taxation be 
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apounted to £539,554 against £528,649 in the pre-. 


vious year. After for transfers to-Re- 
serves and for the Dividends end Bonus the 
carry forward was £649, 737 ageinst £528, 397 brought 
i the last few years several additional bus- 
inesses had been acquired which had previously dis- 
tributed dividends now credited to the Neepsend 
Steel & Tool Corporation. The directors felt that 
the members of the company were entitled toa 
slightly larger return especially as the companies 
had been acquired from built-up reserves. The Divi- 
dend and Bonus declared on the Ordinary Stock rep- 
resented approximately 5 per cent tax free on th 
capital employed in 7 
The report was adopted. 


POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


The annual accounts to the 3lst March 1950 were 
presented at the, annual general meeting held on the 
95th October. 

The Company has maintained its dividend at 8%. 
After-the 3lst March it received: £3% million of 


Treasury Stock in payment on account of Compensa- 
‘tion and this stock hes since been sold. 

The following is an extract of the Statement of 
the Chairman - Mr. Edmund L. Hann: - 

The main Group Companies hgive had a difficuld 
but, on the whole, successful year. 

Nothing could be more disappointing than the con- 
tinued failure of the Coal Mining Industry of this 
country to produce sufficient coal to supply export 
warkets which bave been ours for up to one hundred 

ears. 

’ It was. expected that, after nearly four years of 
national ownership we should have been allowed - 
indeed encouraged - to go out into the World and 
sell British coals freely, but such is not the 
case, and, slowly but ele the Coal Export Trade 
of this country is dying. The Company’s substan- 
tial overseas depots have been compelled to deal in 
foreign coal to satisfy its customers although they 
would prefer British coal if only it were avail- 


e. 

Waving regard to the limited quantity of coal 
available for. export, our exporting houses, Cory 
Brothers & Co., Ltd., Gueret, Llewellyn & Merrett 
Ltd., and Maris Export and Trading Co,, Ltd., have 
held their own. in overseas markets, 

In the inland and coastwise distribution of coal, 
Stephenson Clarke Ltd. has maintained its position. 
It has replaced its shipping lost during the war 
having 21 veaséle totalling 45,690 tons compared 
vith 19 ships) totalling 36,040: tons in 1939. The 
facilities of Stephenson Clarke have been increased 
by the acquisition of the old-established business 
of E. Foster & Co. 

Cory Brothers & Co.,. Ltd., has continued to widen 
its interests particularly ip general exports. Vel- 
uable orders for agricultural equipment haye been 
received from Canada and elsewhere. 

Since the 31st March Powell Duf has invested 
£500,000 in the Wankie Colliery Co.,itd., and has 
been appointed. managers of the Colliery for a mini- 
mum period of ten years. The Wankie Colliery in 
Southern Rhodesia offers magnificent opportunities 
for development; the coal is of very good quality 
and is in full demand. 

On 24th March lest, we signed Heads of Agreement 
with the Socony-Yacuum Oil Co. Inc. of America, 


. Providing for the erection of a new refinery at 


Coryton... The refinery will be owned by the Vacuum 
Qil Co., a British company, to be jointly owned by 
Socony-Vacuum and the Powell Duffryn Group. 

This projec will cost not less than £3, 500,000 
over the few years and it is expected that the 
Plant will operate early in 1953. 

Works 





Cambrian Wagoa . have been fully employ- 
Cd during the yean.with satisfactory financial se- 


oa 
ole 


618 
sults. 
_ Powell Duffryn Technical Serrices continues ‘act- 
ively at home end abroad. It has been engaged 
overseas on important work es Consultents for Gov- 
ernments and priyate clients in the Dominions end 
Colonies and in Europe on various aspects of coal 
levelopment, processing and utilisation. 

The Company has been commissioned by the Govern- 
sent of Southern Rhodesia to act as Consultants in 


_comnection with an oil-from-coal plant. It has also 


carried out for the Government of Greece an invest- 
tgation into the Lignite deposits of Western Mace- 
donia under the auspices of the Marshall Aid Ad- 
ministration. 

On the fuel utilisation side, in accordance with 
our decision to expand this aspect of our work, we 
have in addition to our branches at Birminghaa, 
Glasgow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Sheffield, now 
opened a Branch Office in Cardiff to serve South 
Wales and the West of England. 

The major part of the equipment of Powell Duffryn 
Carbon Products Ltd. has been installed. We are 
now placing on the market various products for the 
Engineering: and Chemical Industries, some of which 
are of novel design and meet a demand from industry 
which could not be satisfied by the conventional 
forms of carbon. 

* The Chairman announced that he was relinquishing 

his office as Chairman at the conclusion'of the 

Meeting and at, the unanimous request of the Direc- 

tors, Sir Herbert Merrett hed agreed:to eccept the 
irmanship. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

Sir Herbert Merrett was elected Chairman of the 
Gompany at. a Board Meeting following the Anaual 


METAL ‘SRADERS LIMITED 
Thirty Years’ Progress 
Mr. Frank L. Baer on Tin Prices 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Metal 
Traders, Limited, will be held on November 9 at the 
registered office of the company, 7 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by Mr. Frank L. 
Baer, chairman and joint managing director, circu» 
lated with the.renort and'accounte for the year €o 
March 31, 1950:+ 

The accounts’ and balance-sheet, which have been 
tim your hands for the prescribed period, embody. im 
portant changes which were referred to by ae des® 
year. .Permission to capitalise part of the com 
pany’s reserves was obtained and the formabities 
necessary to give effect-to thie have now beem cow 


pleted., 
Balance-Shees Changes 


Ao summarise the effect of these changes in our 
balance-sheet. Share premium account has — 
peared, and the issued capital now stands ad 

reewar figure of £425,760. Reserve fund ie 
£100, 816, which together with the amount carried 
forward in profit and Boss account - namely 
£134,582. 13s 4d - makes e total of £235,398 130 4d, 
employed in the business. 

Metal Traders Incorporated have capitalised e 
further sum of $100,000: from their accumlated, un- 
distributed, profits resulting in your ge 
holding in the American subsidiary being $600, 
which is valued in our balance-Sheet at £125,000. 

Assets and liabilities in U.S. dollare a 
ineluded in the combined balance-sheet and co 
profit and loss account at $4.03, compared with ebé 

resent official rate of exchange of §2.80 to the 
B sterling. The directors are of the opinion chee 
this is the best way to treat the changes cesubting 
from devaluation of sterling, more especially as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on Sep tembee 


18, 1949: ‘It.was essential to fix that new rate at 





X¥ 


nia 


a level that we could hold; we can always let the 
rate go up if events prove that we have gone down 
a bit too low ’ 


Subsidiary Companies 


Meta! Traders Inc -The management are to be con- 
gratulated on the results achieved during the year 
ended 1949, and I. am glad to be able to report that 
business so far this year has been equally satis<« 
factory. . 

Brookside Metal Company, Ltd., have more than 
maintained their prévious activities, which, owing 
to export restrictions on al! kinds of scrap, are 
etill practically confined to this‘ country. 

L.P.C. Chemicals & Dyes, Ltd. - I regret to re- 
port that this company contimues to struggle 
against the many currency and import restrictions 
existing in foreign countries, but I am not unduly 
depressed because the management is able and alert 
and will come into its own again as soon as the 
Situation eases. 


Resumption of Tin Dealings 


Metal Traders, Ltd.-As you know, trading in cop- 
per, lead, zinc and tin has not been possible for 
@any years, and therefore the most important event 
in the affairs of your company has been the reopen- 
ang of the London Metal Exchange for dealings in 
tin. 

From en historical point of view, I believe that 
4t is worth while recording some details of this 
event. During the many conferences with the Minis- 
try which preceeded the freeing of the tin market, 
the Committee of the London Metal Exchange again 
end again stressed the importance of making avail- 
able to the world in general and the market in par- 
ticuler as large a quantity of tin as possible by 
@eeting the demand both for cash at a reasonable 

Tice end three months at a proportionate contango 

that is, e premium over the price for cash), so as 


to make the carrying of the metal financially at-, 


reactive. . 

The Ministry, well aware of the fect that it had 
@ monopoly, being the only owner of tin for spot 
delivery, did not accept this recommendation, but 
announced previous to the opening of the siarket 
thet: ‘It is the intention of the Ministry to see 
thet any release of*its stocks tekes place in an 
orderly manner with due regard to the need for rea- 


sonable price stability for tin.' 


Price Fluctuations 


The result has been as best shown in the fol low- 
ing teble of prices of cash and three months bee 


tween November 15 and December 7: - 


coo ofc eco esoocoeseoo 





There is ao evidence of reasonable stability ia 


Be - ag we ic 
SLU ST, “October 28, Lgsp 
these price movemente over such « short 
whoever, therefore, was responsible 
Acement must have indulged obsti 
wishful thinking in the face of exp 


Period ag 
he PTonoy. 
nately in Ruch 
Crt advice 
Original] Investment Returned 

This is the thirtreth anniversary of the 
which gives me an opportunity of thanki 
eagues and every.member of the staf 
Sipe AF Oe all times. 

At conclusion of a period of thirt 
is perhaps not out of place to put én faced aa 
our original shareholders have received by va, .; 
bonus and return of capita! more than t ir te “ 
ment, together with a very fair yield on the a 
invested. This is an achievement of which the mane. 
gement is: justly proud. m 


HAROLD WESLEY, LTD. 


Increased Sales 


The 4th annua! ordinary general meeting of Harold 
Wesley, Ltd., was held on October 26 in London, Mr 
Percey Day-Winter (Chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: - 

The Lifting of controls on paper during the yer 
led to increased supplies and a return to more con 
petitive trading. However, greater production en: 
abled your company to reduce costs and increase 
turnover at reduced selling prices. The total vol¢ 
ume of’ sales was higher than last year and sales in 
export markets were maintained in spite of the dif. 
ficult conditions which prevailed. This resulted in 
a small increase in trading profit. 

Despite the increase in the profits tex the net 
profit was greater than that of the previous year 
and your directors therefore recommend a final dir- 
idend of 15 per cent., making a full dividend of 24 
per cent. for the year, as against 22% per cent. 
last year. The extension td the Burton-on-Trent 
factory has been completed and operations commenced 
in April this year. During the year we also receiv- 
ed permission to rebuild a war-damaged building at 
Harlesden, which was also completed. 

With regard to the prospects of the year to Juhe 
30, 1951, your company’s factories are in full pro- 
duction and subject to the availability of adequate 
supplies, progress will be maintained. 

Your company’s subsidiary, Wesley and Clark Eng- 
ineering, Company Ltd., while still having a well 
filled order book has experienced rising costs of 
production, resulting in e lower profit than that 
of the previous year. New developments have been 
undertaken to improve their products and reduce 
production costs, which should increase profits. 

The report was adopted. ; 


NOTICES 


MAN, young for 42, married, thrée children, desires 
entirely new work. Capital available. Would 
begin at nominal salary if good prospects later. 
Cambridge M.A. (History Hons.): five years master, 
major Public School; Chairman U.D.C.; reached 
four-figure income eat 32. Anything, anywhere, but 
would like Eire. - Write Box 498. 
SENIOR E 34) seeks administrative,: 
advisory, or research post in industry, commerce, 
publishing, or social work. First-Class Hons. 
B.Com. (Lond.); Published economic and sociologic 
writings; present £1,350 p.a. but salary secondary 
to prospects. - Box 497. 

EX-MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT and joint founder of 
flourishing Public Company now resident in British 
West Indies for long period, possibly permanent 
residence, offers services at. top level to reput- 
able business interests only for on the spot 
personal negotiations and/or representation, etc 


Ompany, 
Ng My col]. 
f for thei: 





_ © Enquiries in strictest confidence to Box 500., 
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Only a single slender wire crossing the Channel in August 
Haroli 850. Only a handful of men hauling it up the cliff-face at 
a, ie -ap Gris Nez. Only a fainr sound as the first message comes 
iad tor) through. Yet what an achievement ! England and France wers 

linked at last. It was the beginning of a telegraphic system 

slated which would girdle the globe. 

To-day the 155,000 miles of ocean cables owned and main- 
» year tained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. are constantly humming with 
e con. news flashes, business deals and communications of. State. 
yn ens The Company operate overseas telegraph stations in the 
Tease Crown Colonies and many forcign ‘countries. Their cables 
| vole link United Kingdom postal telegraph offices with the 
les in Commonwealth cable network. q 
e dif. 
ted in 


CABLE & WIRELESS LTD 


Cable & Wireless Lid., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
cvs-187 


OUTSTANDING VALUE 


) Bs 
LiFk ASSURANCE 
ac 


Output in the first nine months of 1950 
was 12,177,000 tons of steel - 530,000 
tons more than in the best previous 


similar period. 





In high production and low prices 
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TIME-MASTER =f , 
has a pl the council | || 
Britain made | 
THE FIRST Jet Fighters 
THE FIRST Jet Air Liners 
» THE FIRST Gas Turbine Air Liner on regular schedule 
THE FIRST Jet Bombers 
THE FIRST Jet Flying Boat to Fly 
THE FIRST Jet-propelied Ship 
| 
| 
; 
| and the 
YOU'LL FIND a Dictaphone Time-Master in- the most | 
| exalted places. N Mm N ' c . 
At councils, meetings, committees, international conven. 
| tions and at meetings of zoverning bodies, there's often a ; i o 
Time- Master at work ; making a permanent record of every 
a ; vital point and decision, clearly and accurately on small 
slestix Memoholss , " Nickel-Chromium 
i ; é ) 
+ ie The perfect office dictating machine 
°s & Time-Master was designed for you in your own office. Alloys also a British Achievement 
It is the perfect office dictating machine — small, simple | 
| be 4 G- end highly dependable. Time-Master records on plastic 
i (s ' Memobelts—each one taking 15 minutes of pertect, | made all of them possibie 
| Only Time-Master offers all this: 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
‘than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
pep tion. 3. Uniform back-spacing, immediate place Without exception the Nimonic Alloys = used 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, for the rotor blading of every British aircraft gas 
Gleable, expendable Memobelts. 6. Nation-wide service turbine in production. 
) through our own, branches giving you Dictaphone © 
| dependability. | 
‘ 
\ Write for TIME-M ASTER ditercture to’ Dictaphone Co. Ltd. x 7 


f , 107 Ki , London, W.C.2. a | 
(Dept. o) ingsway c THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Rega Trade Mark 


* *Nimonic’ is @ registered trade mark. 
ELECTRONIC | 
DICTATING MACHINES | 


WAGs DF OREAT BRITAIN, BRANCH OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
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